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In Redwood Canyons Lies Beautiful Contentment 


HY are the magnificent se- 
\ , ] quoias heralded as one of the 
marvels of the world? 


What is the claim of their tawny 
trunks rearing their majestic heads 
above the proud sweep 
of the Pacific? The tale 
is precious to America. 
For these green shadow- 
ed forests preserve the 
grandeur of antiquity 
upon our continent. Em- 
erald fringed they stand 
upon the mountain ridges 
—a record of the silent 
ages concealed within the 
primitive bosom of the 
mighty solitude. Here 
lies the sacristy where 
the wanderer senses the 
pulse-beat of the universe. 

Rose-red, the straight 
spires of the living red- 
woods gleam in the heart 
of the pungent wilder- 
ness. Grooved and shag- 
gy the outer sheath of 
the sequoia, fluted by 
rain and wind, holding 
aloft a banner of light 
and dark greenery, fra- 
gile as a dryad’s silken 
gown. Through the hem 
of lace-like foliage, drap- 
ing the bold bronze tow- 
ers over the thousand 
canyons close by the cir- 
cling waters, the gold 
sun shines with a subtle 
glow upon the tall shafts 
of the singing trees. 
There the purple shad- 
ows blend with the lin- 
gering light of day in the 
cool bowers, where the 
west wind whispers like 
a vesper bell above the 
chanting of forest and sea. 

Sing on, great sentinel sequoias, of 
time and tide when the glad earth was 
young ; when the Gods of the Big Trees 
sped your /fragrant aisles before the 





Prose Word 
Patricia Brown 


redman slept in-yetir green Tipii. Sing 


on of the cycles past, of love and life 
immortal. 





One of Many Beautiful Redwood Canyons 


Now the rains of winter fall in your 
brilliant greenery. The redwoods sway, 
catching the diamond drops, rousing in 
beauty as the moisture slides through 
their needle branches. In your realm 


the fir, the cedar, spruce and pine gir- 
dle the hillsides — a pungent array. 
Calm and serene, monarch supreme, the 
sequoia lifts its regal splendor to the 
Sky Father, communing with the Wind 
Gods and the elfin spirits 
that roam the upper air. 

Up and down the can- 
yons of the west, the sea 
mist plays about the Se- 
quoia Sempervirens or 
the Redwoods, while the 
sunbeams enter the 
glades, stealing down 
with golden arrows, 
strung to their bows— 
like archers of the forest, 
driving the fog into se- 
clusion. Below the blue 
sea pounds about Cape 
Mendocino, flecked with 
cold, glittering white 
foam. The redwood 
monarchs listen to the 
melody, sweeping in from 
foreign shores, whisper- 
ing of lands beyond the 
horizon line. 

From their towers of 
glory, the singing se- 
quoias looked down upon 
the human family, strug- 
gling upward from its 
first rude beginnings to- 
ward ultimate organized 
society. Then the Tree 
Voices gladdened the 
rising world. The Ice 
Age devastated the giants, 
while their seeds sought 
refuge in the crevices of 
solitary canyons, swept 
by the glaciers. So the 
savage aeons passed, 
while the noble sequoias 
whispered above. At last 
to the California shore 
they swept. There to remain, they mur- 
mured, “Forever! Forever!” 

The centuries passed. The tall trees 
drowsed in the summer sun. They 
clung to the coast from the slopes of the 
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Sleeping Princess, as legend calls Mt. 
Tamalpais, on the south, to the rim of 
green-girdled Oregon, on the north. 
This was their sanctuary of life and 
hope. 

LOSE to the Pacific, the fathers of 

the redwoods sprang lustily from the 
brown earth carpet. The fog drifted in 
to cool their soft green fronds, as the 
tall spires of the ever-living sequoias 
pressed through the white cloud billows, 
swathing their boughs in fairy mist, 
scented anad sweet like veils of the 
Kashmir. Feathery fronds from a prim- 
eval land of ferns draped the bosoms 
of the sequoias. 

In their growing might, the giants 
molded an arch of shadowed magnifi- 
cence where the rippling silver river 
flowed through the high-backed moun- 
tains. In his royal chariot, the sun 
burst through the dimness—folding the 
tips of the tall trees in ribbons of splen- 
dor. A thousand dawns and a thou- 
sand sunsets flamed with aureols light 
in the western sky. Amber and violet, 
saffron and rose, the clouds floated over 
the mist-blown trees upon the still can- 
yons. What wonder that the redman, 
standing lone in salutation of the dawn, 
was lifted up in that communion with 
nature, was satisfied wtih the promise 
of the morning! 

Here, there are limitless lanes where 
the trees rise two, three, or even four 
hundred feet in height. These are the 
sequoias found only on the western coast 
of America. None may visualize them 
unless he has stood within the redwood 
forests gazing upward toward the boun- 
dary of the sky, while the whispering 
tree-brothers sway about him. Here in 
the solitude of kings he may rest. Here 
in the lap of the cool sequoias, with their 


woods to the purple sea. “But now 
if you will sit at our feet we shall teach 
you the wisdom of the ages. If you 
will rest within the fern bed at our base 
we will sing to you, as we have sung 
through the centuries. We have waited ; 
you have come. The moment was 
planned from the beginning. Our 
dreams we sing to you—for time is not, 
nor space, nor distance. Our hopes we 
give you—for love is our paean of life. 
The redwoods whisper to you; forget 
your chains—for you are free. Know 
contentment; it was meant to be.” 

The spirit of the wanderer treads the 
upper air. Like the straight tall shaft 
of the magic tree he wings his way. He 
stares over the canyons. ‘The singing 
sequoias are fifteen to twenty feet 
through the base — these mist-blown, 
murmuring kings—their rose-red bark 
with its shaggy linings is lightly carved. 
Perhaps the giant ferns of the past were 
tossed suddenly upon the tall masts of 
the beautiful redwoods, and forgotten 
there. It seems as if they clambered 
on that hardened, impenetrable stem 
tired of the damp earth, that in the 
aerial lanes the clouds might rest in 
their gentle branches in their trip across 
the summer sky. 


UT it is the Sequoia Gigantea that 

stands pre-eminent upon the globe— 
cousin of the Sequoia Sempervirens. 
They range in diameter from ten to 
thirty feet at their broad base of heavy 
shaggy bark, rising to a height of a hun- 
dred feet before their perfect lines are 
broken by a drooping branch; then 
sweeping upward two hundred feet, 
mantled by green and pungent foliage, 
clinging close to the breast of the mighty 
monarch of trees. 
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With their prelude of dreams, their 
vast halls where man has moved to 
power! Unveiled harmony rests here— 
the hopes of thousands of forgotten 
years. Then subtle odors flung to the 
wilderness, as the command of Nature 
swept the shining flowers, the trees, and 
man himself upon the forward, strug- 
gling tide—so that we may never rest 
in the development that urges Mother 
Earth to outdo herself. 

A message throbs for you in the deep 
loving breast of each solitary sequoia. 
There is a tale of divine right. There 
is the beauty of kinship with the dew, 
the sun, the magic rain, polishing the 
rose-red towers in the sky. There is the 
song the sequoias chant, “Life shall be 
forever and forever, when its seed is 
strong and pure.” 

Their hymn of praise begins with the 
earth, free and untrammelled, pulsing 
with the first faint breath of life. It 
grows swelling in volume, as we see 
the moccasined feet of the redman, 
sliding through the dim, dark aisles of 
the redwood groves above the blue Pa- 
cific. 

There they stand upon the distant 
mountains, misty-eyed, gazing toward 
the roaring swirling tide that speaks to 
them of the Old World, where they 
once sojourned, chanting low of isles to 
the south, of the rhythm of far-off 
shores, pulsing in white-breasted billows 
that surge about Cape Mendocino, 
pointing its finger into the waves of the 
west. Lords of the Ultimate West, the 
sacred sequoias! 

For a time they listen to the sea-song 
in silence, as the breezes flee through 
their branches. ‘Then the singing se- 
quoias raise their voices of enchantment 
and hope in a supreme melody that 





close-drooping branches, pressing to the 
father-mother tree, they bind his heart. 


667 DID not know,” the wanderer 
whispers suddenly. 
“You did not know,’ 


, 


echo the red- 
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An Unfolding Panorama 


Old as the pyramids, these living 
monuments of America! Who alone 
may claim the regal triumph of the se- 
quoias? 


echoes through the redwood canyons, 
the emerald ridges and the pleasant 
meadow lands. 

While the glades are shining with a 
thousand glittering leaves, there is a 
cool sparkle in the canopy of green. 
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Ferns drape the canyons, stretching 
their fingers from tawny stems to the 
waiting shadowed river. Upon the 
height within the chaparral where oak 
and redwood meet in warm embrace, the 
redwood lily displays her gorgeous satin- 
white bloom, spotted with pink and a 
rosy purple. Seven feet tall, the ruby 
lily spreads its clusters to the sun, with 
a fragrance that will disclose its pres- 
ence to one skilled in woodcraft. Where 
in the world is there a perfume distilled 
on purer heights? 

He who finds a redwood lily has 
caught the lonely beauty of the primi- 
tive, refined in the evergreen court of 
a redwood princess—living in the lace 
bowers, where few shall ascend upon 
the unbroken trail. 

Delicate insects flit in the green- 
tossed sea of sequoias. A 
few days and they will 
pass whence they came. 
While the sequoias glim- 
mer in the moonlight, 
gleaming downward 
through the shadows of 
the redwoods—everlast- 
ing in their pungent 
beauty—home of the 
bird, where he dreams in 
that bower. 

The tiger lilies and 
the violets bud and blow 
under the shade of the 
noble redwoods. A splen- 
dor sleeps in those sha- 
dowed lanes, binding us 
with its spell. In the 
sweep of grandeur, our 
emotions are carried up- 
ward into the coolness, the glory of these 
reddish brown shafts with their evanes- 
cent, fragile wreath of delicate flat leaf- 
lets. The reddish bark is grooved from 
the base of the tree to the tip—the 
branches droop lightly upon the friendly 
comrades of Sequoia Land. 

Romance and history rest in their 
fragrant bosoms. As the sequoias sway 
on high they croon their lay of life and 
love in the regal heights. Memories 
sublime come, cascading down from the 
emerald kings of the mountains above 
the sea. Long have they gazed upon 
the width of glittering water — that 
changes in the glimmering light, as the 
Sun God drives again into the wind- 
swept waves. 

HE tall trees saw the first approach 

of the white man into the kingdom 
of western evergreens. 

The galleons of Spain swept through 
the fog billows as the sun dispelled the 
mist to flame in riotous red and gold 
upon Cape Mendocino. Cabrillo sleeps 
in the waters that washed the Redwood 


Coast, and the Sempervirens hymned 
his praise, as Ferrelo piloted the little 
vessels on. 

“Palo Colorado,” the Spaniards 
shouted, as they gazed upon the sequoias. 
“Red Woods,” and the sunset fired the 
tall spires of the unknown wilderness. 

In 1594 Captain Cermenon, wrecked 
near Drake’s Bay, stood within a grove 
of redwoods with his crew, far from 
Natividad. Then the first sequoia felled 
by a white man crashed to the earth. It 
was hacked and hewed into a boat that 
carried the seventy sailors back to 
Mexico. 

The sentinels of the Redwood Coast 
saw many a galleon appear on the dark 
blue waters of the Pacific; and the red- 
men peered from the sanctuary anx- 
iously, curious as the sail-birds rode the 





Play of Sunlight and Shadow 


waves. Into a cove Sir Francis D-ak- 
swept in his palatial Golden Hind, wait- 
ing the coming of his Spanish prey, 
swooping out to seize the treasures of 
the south, gold of the Incas, a rare cargo 
for the English queen. 

“Woh-woh-nau,” hooted the great 
owls in the shadows of the still forest, 
as the palefaces disappeared. Then the 
rcdmen sped joyous on the redwood can- 
yons. 

Triumphant on the ridges, the wise 
sequoias stood, until the paleface en- 
tered the sacred “Blade, listening to the 
tree song of the centuries. ‘The shadows 
closed over him; and the coolness car- 
essed him. The green bowers hung their 
mighty spell upon him. He trod the 
fern-fringed, sweet-scented paths, and 
the azaleas fell upon the trail, cloying 
the air with their fragrance. 

For gold was at last discovered; a 
white tide swept in from the north, the 
south and the east to the great and fra- 
grant tree-lined, wondering west—into 
the realm of trees, searching beyond for 
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the yellow metal in the sands of the 
rivers, the rocky canyons in the heart of 
California. 

The Stars and Stripes floated in the 
sea breeze, nailed to a young redwood, 
stripped of foliage. While the sequoias 
upon the slopes above sang lustily be- 
yond Fort Bragg, and in the upper trails 
the redmen leaped after the deer upon 
the mountains, where the redwoods gave 
them shelter. 

Thus we step from the glory of the 
past to the reality of the present, the 
meaning of the future. 


ODAY the sequoias stand beyond 

Eel River upon the Hills of Hum- 
boldt, mighty redwood warriors, mur- 
muring together of marvelous adven- 
t.res, the sights they have witnessed, 
since first their wander- 
ing seeds fell in a moun- 
tain ledge to be protected 
and preserved by the 
great Sky Father. 

The imperial Sequoias, 
Tree Monarchs of the 
Universe, remnants of 
the Giant Rulers of a 
Past Kingdom, give 
thanks to the white men, 
who have segregated por- 
tions of the tall trees in 
groves and parks, that 
shall retain their treas- 
ured memories for the 
future. 

In this Valhalla of 
Harmony and Peace they 
are the pride of America 
—where the laughing 
waterfall tumbles from ledge to ledge 
at the base of the sequoias. The sword 
ferns gleam on either hand in the shad- 
owy coolness. 

To the quietude of the green-veiled 
redwood canyons comes a wanderer 
from the south. The harpist leans 
against a tall straight redwood, looking 
over the redwood ridges to the glitter- 
ing sea. 

Erect and powerful, the sequoias leap 
from the dark earth to the band of 
heaven. The exquisite greenery, tipping 
their branches, seems darker near the 
trunk of reddish brown bark—as though 
Nature, designing this high-girdled 
tower, tossed her filmy lace veil about 
the redwood. 

“Here is the King of the Wilderness,” 
‘she thought. “I will place upon his 
head an emerald crown.” And she 
tossed tall ferns about the monarch, so 
that this robe fell close about his heav- 
ing bosom. Abundant life is the sap 
of their veins; they symbolize infinity. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Pensive Mary 
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Mary Pickford - - A Closeup 


By Mona London 


DIDN'T try to make eyes 
at Douglas Fairbanks. I 
mgan, Mary Pickford 
was there. I didn’t stare 
at Jack Pickford. I 
mean, Bebe Daniels sat 
between us. (Apologies 
to Lorelei.) 

Seriously, I had eyes 
for no one but Mary. 
BS ess And Mary has the most 
pensive eyes imaginable. 

What I like about Mary so very much is the fact 
that she is so natural. She does not need to be affected 
to be sweet. She is naturally sweet. She is adorable. 
She is magnetic. And all this from one who has never 
been guilty of writing a letter to a motion picture star. 

My impression of Mary is that she will never lose 
the place she holds in the heart of her public. A sin- 
cere example of permanency of the impression which 
she makes can be given first hand. 

Away back when Mary and I were little girls, Mary 
played with a stock company in my home town, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. The play was called “The Little Red 
School House” and was written by none other than 
Al Reid, father of the late Wallace Reid. Every week 
my sister and I were taken to stock company plays, all 
that was to be had in the town, and out of the many 
actors and actresses, I remember only one individual— 
“Gladys Smith.” I rave about this “Gladys Smith” 
always in reminiscing my childhood, and three years 
ago, I learned that the Gladys Smith of those days is 
the Mary Pickford of today. This play was the first 
stage work of Mary’s and she could not have been 
more than eight years old. And in my memory, I see 
Mary of twenty-five years ago as clearly as she appears 
to my eyes on the screen of today. 

Mary tells me that those were the days to which 
memory often goes. Her mother was understudying all 
the women in the company, her sis- 
ter Lottie was understudying Mary, 
and Jack was playing a minor part. 
They received for all their talent 
the sum of twenty dollars a week 
and railroad fares. Out of this they 
saved enough to buy a steamer trunk 
and this trunk they still have as a 
memento. 

After driving in from the Riviera 
Golf Course, where Mary and 
Douglas had been playing, Mary 
and I visited in the luxuriously fur- 








nished home of her mother. This beautiful home was 
a surprise gift from Douglas and Mary to Mrs. Pick- 
ford. 

I asked Mary when she would start work on an- 
other picture and she answered me “I really don’t 
know. It all depends on mother. You know mother is 
not very well, and I am spending a great deal of my 
time with her. Poor dear mother, if only she could be 
well again.” 

And then there came a telephone call from Mrs. 
Pickford who had been at the Hot Springs for a night, 
to tell Mary she had not slept well and that she would 
probably be back in town later in the day. 

When Mary came back from the telephone she said, 
“T am so sorry that mother is not here so that you 
could meet her.” 

Earlier in the day I had asked Mary how she had 
retained her title “Sweetheart of America” over so 
long a period, when so many new and beautiful faces 
were crowding their way to the screen. Mary did not 
answer me intelligently. Tears came to her eyes and 
she said, “I don’t know. But it makes me feel so very, 
very humble.” 

After hearing Mary talk to her mother, I concluded 
that I knew how Mary kept her place in the land of 
film worship. I concluded that one may be an artist, 
one may be beautiful, one may have a wonderfully 
high-powered press agent, but the public has a discern- 
ing eye. An eye that reaches beyond the camouflage of 
paint and print and physical charm. An eye that 
searches into the soul. And when this eye has reached 
the soul it sees what is there in all its clarity. And 
when the public eye has put its magnifying glass against 
the life of Mary it has detected a sincerity of thought, 
a sincerity of living and a genuine love for those who 
are near and dear to her, with a sweet tolerance unto 
all. 

“T had the great fortune to have been born poor,” 
Mary told me. “For now that I have gained so much 
of life I am able to appreciate the 
value of the real things and not put 
too much stress on the things that 
my wealth can buy.” 


When I parted from Mary it was 
with this in mind, 


“He Who before Time was, by His 
own light 
Kindled to Life the myriad Lights 


of Heaven.” 
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Luther Burbank, Scientist, Philosopher, Man 


great men that they are modest, un- 

affected, retiring. They are quiet in 
their tastes, simple in their speech, tem- 
perate in all their acts. They seek 
neither notoriety, nor publicity, nor the 
acclaim of the multitude. They speak 
little; they think much. They concen- 
trate, investigate, experiment, and are 
ever ready to accept new truth as a sub- 
stitute for tradition or fiction or dogma. 
They are thrifty of their time and their 
energy. They are satisfied only with all 
the facts, are willing to give credit to 
others and are ever ready to modify 
their conclusions in the light of further 
research and fuller knowledge. Such 
are the men who make the largest and 
most worth-while contribution to the 
world in all that pertains to material 
wealth, to creature comforts, to personal 
satisfactions, to bodily health and to 
spiritual well-being. 

Some time in the autumn of 1900, the 
writer of this article undertook to per- 
suade one of the world’s great men, as 
above characterized, to make a public 
address. For a number of years pre- 
vious to that time, the attention of the 
civilized world had been directed to the 
results of this man’s experiments and 
investigations. We expressed to him the 
hope that he would present, to a group 
of thoughtful people, something of the 
character of his experiments and the re- 
sults of his work. To our dismay the 
invitation was at first declined. This 
man,—modest, unaffected, retiring—as- 
sured us that such role as public speaker 
was impossible for him; he never ap- 
peared in public; he was timid; he had 
neither power of expression nor per- 
sonal magnetism to hold an audience; 
he was not deserving the compliment 
we paid him in our invitation, and re- 
gretted he was unable to accept. 

Our appeal at last prevailed. The 
evening arrived and with it came—Lu- 
ther Burbank! Never shall we forget 
the hour when we presented him to the 
eager and sympathetic audience. Ris- 
ing in his place and speaking at first 
hesitatingly, apologetically even, he soon 
became rapt in his theme. The audience 
sat thrilled at the wonderful story of 
effort, of obstacles overcome, of accom- 
plishment, as it flowed straightforward, 
direct, and entirely devoid of self-praise, 
from the lips of Luther Burbank. 

On January 10, 1925, we paid a more 
recent visit to this world-famous man. 
As we entered his comfortable home at 
Santa Rosa, he came to meet us with 
apology that we had been kept waiting 


I: IS characteristic of many really 
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By Arthur H. Chamberlain 








is March 17th. It is fitting that 

there should be discussed in this 
issue of Overland Monthly something 
of his life and work. 

Some time ago, and not long before 
the passing of Mr. Burbank, the present 
writer made a visit to the Santa Rosa 
home of the great naturalist. Subse- 
quently he published, in another maga- 
zine, the Sierra Educational News, a 
story regarding the man and his work. 
This article appeared under caption— 
Luther Burbank—The Man of Tomor- 
row. In a letter to the writer, dated at 
Santa Rosa, February 6,1925, Mr. Bur- 
bank wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Chamberlain: I have just 
received and read your ‘Luther Burbank 
—The Man of Tomorrow.’ You have 
caught the matter on the fly, and have 
written a magnificent article perfect in 
every respect, which will without doubt 
do much good. I sincerely hope so. Very 
few writers have the vision and ability 
to express thought as you have done. 
Faithfully yours, 


“LUTHER BURBANK.” 


j UTHER BURBANK’s birthday 


Following the appearance of the arti- 
cle, Mr. Burbank made two visits to 
our office. On one of these occasions I 
was absent. He graciously acceded to 
the request of my assistant, to be shown 
through the offices that the corps might 
have the pleasure of meeting him per- 
sonally. Naturally their delight in so 
doing was very great. As showing the 
great human interest of the man, he 
wrote on his return, under date of 
March 17th: 

“My Esteemed Friend Chamberlain: 
. . « « “Give my most happy kind re- 
gards to all your office helpers whom I 
had the great pleasure in meeting, and 
of course keep a generous share for your 
good self. When I visit the city again 
will try to meet you again and shall be 
glad to see you in Santa Rosa when- 
ever you have the urge to come this 
way.” 

Our original article, with some 
changes and omissions, is herewith given 
in response to repeated requests from 
California and beyond. The personal 
touches in this author’s note will help 
to humanize the article. 

AUTHOR. 
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a scant three minutes. We were re- 
minded of that earlier day and could not 
refrain the thought that here, after a 
quarter century of achievement, with 
honors thrust upon him, was the same 
modest, unassuming Luther Burbank. 
As in the earlier day he preferred to 
work, to experiment, to think, to accom- 
plish, rather than to appear in public. 
He possessed all the qualities of scien- 
tist, scholar, philosopher, philanthropist 
and friend of humanity. 


On the day of this visit new experi- 
ments were under way. Mr. Burbank 
that morning had an untried man in the 
field. Care must be exercised that cer- 
tain work be started properly. Articles 
for publication awaited completion; cor- 
respondence piled his desk ; scores of pub- 
licists, scientists, business men, authors, 
agriculturists, tourists, the curious and 
the serious, were ready to come from the 
farthest corners of the continent in antic- 
ipation of a few minutes of his time. 
Realizing all this, we said to Mr. Bur- 
bank that we would make our stay brief. 
“You will do nothing of the kind,” he 
replied, “you will stay until I tire you 
out.” With such a greeting thus began 
one of the most interesting afternoons 
in our experience. 


The impetus that started Mr. Bur- 
bank as a boy toward his accomplish- 
ments that have revolutionized plant im- 
provement through artificial selection, 
came from contact with the farm. As 
a farm boy he first began to manifest 
that observation that has led to many 
of his great achievements. Observation, 
thought and concentration, coupled with 
his mother’s interest in study and in the 
out-of-doors made Luther Burbank. He 
walked three miles each day to and from 
school and worked at night. His mas- 
ter remarked that he “noticed that the 
students who had the best lessons were 
not those who lived in town, but those 
who walked the longest distance.” Mr. 
Burbank recalled this statement of his 
early master and expressed good-natured 
disdain for those who excused them- 
selves for not being prepared in their 
lessons, by saying they had so much out- 
side work, with long distance to travel, 
that they could not prepare properly. 

“I thank my lucky stars that I was 
never taught the old-fashioned form of 
botany in school.” ‘Thus spoke Mr. 
Burbank with a twinkle in his eye, in 
reply to our inquiry as to what text- 
books he would recommend as a guide 
and inspiration for the youth to interest 
them in nature study. .We were also 
anxious to know the most helpful book 
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he had read as a boy. He realized 
thoroughly that had he studied “herba- 
rium”’ botany in school, in the days when 
he was a lad, he would have been re- 
quired to follow a musty text book. 
Nature, rather than the book, was the 
guiding influence in Burbank’s life and 
work. Text books are valuable and 
should be used, but must be vitalized by 
the interest of the teacher. Otherwise 
the work is deadened and formalized. 
The activities should be outlined care- 
fully and kept within the range of the 
ability and observation of the child. The 
book should be used as supplementary 
merely. Any teacher of school garden- 
ing or nature study should be required 
to meet an intelligence test which par- 
ticularly tested observation. If not 
naturally observant, no amount of 
scientific training will make teachers 
competent to handle nature-study. 
The best work should be field and 
laboratory studies and not based 
alone on text books. 

Confronted as are the schools 
with the problems of an overcrowd- 
ed curriculum, it is not strange that 
[ desired Mr. Burbank’s opinion on 
the public school course of study. 
He declared in no uncertain terms 
his belief that too many subjects are 
taught. We must by all means first 
determine the objective to be reached 
before deciding what subjects and what 
aspects of these subjects to teach. Na- 
ture study must be given a prominent 
place, but it must be the right type of 
nature study. Every child should have 
a school or home garden. 


“What,” we asked, “is the starting 
point in this nature work?” “Start with 
the seed, of course,” said he. “Seeds 
are plant eggs.” Begin with seeds that 
are familiar to children, such as corn 
wheat, beans. ‘They should plant and 
tend and watch the seeds. Then in order 
to arouse interest, choose extreme types, 
such as the cocoanut. Here is a seed 
with a hard shell. The inner portions 
are protected by a heavy covering of 
mattress. These cocoanuts grow for the 
most part in sandy soil on oceanic bor- 
ders. They drop into the water, float, 
and are carried by waves and tides and 
winds. Sometimes they are transported 
hundreds of miles. Did you ever think 
what a wonderful part the water plays 
as a means of transportation for seeds? 
The hard shell protects the seed. The 
shell is impervious to water, but the 
cocoanut is provided with three open- 
ings in the-shell through which sprouts 
may come, so that if one opening is filled 
or covered over, there is still another 
exit for the sprout. The cocoanut is an 
extreme, both as to size and seed and as 
to protective devices employed. The 


begonia is almost the opposite, as it is 
small and is not protected. 

The protective quality of plants is a 
marvelous thing. Take for example the 
sensitive plant. So much as touch one 
leaf of the sensitive plant and all the 
leaves will close up one by one until 
they resemble stems rather than leaves. 
Mr. Burbank went on to explain that 
care must be exercised in the improving 
of a species, that the protective qualities 
provided by nature are not lost. He so 
improved the chestnut, both as to size 
and quality of fruit, and by removing 
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the burr and shell, that nothing was left 
to protect the inner seed. In conse- 
quence the birds were able to entirely 
destroy the crop. Such illustrations of 
the protective features of plants are most 
interesting and instructive. 


We have long contended that in all 
schools, including the junior high and 
beyond, both boys and girls should be 
taught the fundamental principles of or- 
ganization aand business procedure. We 
asked Mr. Burbank what could be done 
to make rural life so attractive, socially 
and financially, that the people who were 
now leaving the farms would remain on 
them. It is well understood that many 
districts, particularly in New England, 
of late years have been abandoned and 
the farms have grown up to weeds. 
“One reason why farming is not profit- 
able at times is that the farmer is not a 
good business man,” said Mr. Burbank. 
While men in other walks of life—me- 
chanics, tradesmen, laborers, business in- 
terests, professional people—have organ- 
ized for protection and advance, the 
farmer, for the most part, works individ- 
ually. He, too, should organize and 
work for a common cause. It is quite 
clear that until the farmer understands 
the value of organization, studies busi- 


. ness methods, knows how to buy and 


sell, how to reduce the overhead and 
practice thrift through eliminating waste, 
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no adjustment of our economic system 
will save him. 

Mr. Burbank advocated the teaching 
of boys and girls the principles of busi- 
ness and this, not only in the rural, but 
in all schools. They should be taught 
relative values and how to buy and sell. 
This can easily be done incidentally, in 
connection with various school subjects. 

Reorganization of the school on the 
lines of the junior high school and junior 
college, Mr. Burbank believed in thor- 
oughly. A question on the school caused 
him to remark that Mrs. Burbank could 
reply better than he. Mrs. Burbank 
gladly joined our circle. “There is dan- 
ger ahead,” she said, “if we aren’t able 
to supply more men teachers for boys in 
the upper grades, in the intermediate 
school and beyond. These students have 
the influence of the mother in the home 
in their earlier years; they need the mas- 
culine mind at this later period.” Ap- 
parently, too, thinks Mrs. Burbank, men 
take more kindly than do women to 
teaching the sciences and kindred sub- 

jects. These are all strong argu- 

ments for the consolidation of 
schools and the departmentalizing 
' of school work. 

And then, as illustrating how 
broad in his sympathies and wide 
of vision was this man of science, 
he offered this as a supplement to 

Mrs. Burbank’s statement, that we 
should value in school not only nature 
study, but the other subjects. “The 
schools make a mistake,” said he, “in not 
cultivating the feelings more.” In recall- 
ing later this statement made by Mr. 
Burbank, I was reminded of an utter- 
ance by Charles Darwin, in effect that 
had he to live his life over, he would 
give some attention each day to the finer 
things of life—poetry, music, art, litera- 
ture, recreation, the humanities. Our 
great scientist, Burbank, always realized 
the value of these things. He cultivated 
the feelings and sentiments. He was an 
idealist as well as an investigator. 


Those who knew Mr. Burbank real- 
ized how versatile he was. He never 
lost his grip on the past, nor his vision 
for the future. Many times as he talked 
his philosophy was couched in the form 
of a parable or telling figure; or per- 
haps he chose an epigram to make his 
point. Speaking of education, a brace 
of sentences etched themselves upon our 
memory. “The trouble,” said he, “with 
education, religion and all humanity, is 
that we live in the past rather than the 
present. I believe in living in the pres- 
ent and in preparing for the future.” 
What a text here for a sermon or theme 
for an essay! 

When Mr. Burbank expressed himself 
as favoring more latitude for students 
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Reading left to right—Jas. A. Barr, Luther 
Burbank, Jas. Barr Jr., Arthur H. 
Chamberlain. 
in the selection of the subjects they are 
to pursue in school, there was brought 
up the whole matter of election versus 
prescription in our courses of study. 
Needless to say, he was less than friendly 
toward the old idea of rigidly prescribing 
the curriculum. He believed that years 
of study are not necessarily valuable to a 
given pupil, especially in certain sub- 
jects. “Individuality is the most pre- 
cious thing in life,” said he. “There is an 
individuality in the mineral, the crystal, 
the animal, the plant, as there is in the 
human. Every human being has a dis- 
tinct individuality that should be devel- 
oped as far as possible through educa- 
tion. Emphasis must be placed on those 
subjects that appeal to the individual, 
that secure his interest and attention and 
that will prompt him to further observa- 

tion and application.” 

Our discussion of heredity and en- 
vironment opened up a whole field of 
interesting observation. “The work done 
by Mr. Burbank during the last -few 
years of his life put him in position to 
speak with authority on such matters. 
The lower forms of life are dependent 
largely upon heredity. The more ad- 
vanced forms depend chiefly upon en- 
vironment. Then came one of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s scientific statements couched in 
epigrammatic form: “Environment can 
carry heredity to the heights.” 

Many people are wondering whether 
it is possible to apply the selective prin- 
ciple employed by Mr. Burbank to the 
elevation of the human race. We had 
long desired to put this question to him. 
“Can you,” we asked, “apply the selec- 
tive principles that you are now using 
in your work with plants, flowers, fruits 
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and vegetables to the betterment of hu- 
manity?” Quick as a flash came back 
the response, “Selective breeding is the 
only solution of civilization.” We must 
have a scientific appreciation of selection. 
The principle, when made effective, will 
result in progress more vitally than will 
education or religion. However, this 
progress must all come about through 
education. We must realize in this day 
of advanced civilization that humani- 
tarian measures do not require that the 
socially unfit, more than the criminal, 
be left at large. Such should be con- 
fined in institutions and away from so- 
ciety. 

In his work on plants Mr. Burbank 
discovered many wonderful and im- 
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portant truths relating to the human. 
He says that the human mind is less 
receptive to change or modification or 
suggestion than is the plant to improve- 
ment. “It takes more time to adapt the 
people to a new species than it takes to 
produce the species.” 

In school and the world at large there 
are three main groups of individuals. 
There is that large intermediate or aver- 
age group that forms the bulk of our 
society. In addition we have a super- 
normal group, comparatively small in 
numbers. ‘There is, then, the sub-nor- 
mal group. While we should give every 
individual the opportunity for all the 
education that he is capable of using, 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Lkemas 3h Edison; 


Mr.. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
California Council of Education, 
San Francisco, California. 

Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

In reply to your letter of January 20th 
let me say that I consider Luther Burbank. is one of 
the greatest assets of the Americans. Sature seems 
to have chosen him to be her schoolmaster for the 


training of the lowly plant and leading it to a 


I cannot conceive of a more useful man nor 
of a better example of the highest type that has as 
yet been reached by the Aryan Race of men. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Burbank may be 


r 
spared to the world for many years. 


January 27, 1925. 


Youre very t 


a 











Unknown to Mr. Burbank, we obtained from Mr. Thomas A. Edison a letter 
in appreciation of Mr. Burbank’s work for use in our article. On seeing the letter 
for the first time when the article appeared, Mr. Burbank wrote: 

“The letter from Mr. Thomas A. Edison is certainly a surprise and I wish to 
express my thanks to you for obtaining this remarkable letter.” 
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Jewels and Gems in Primitive Settings 


ERSONAL adornment to enchant 

outward beauty is such an inclusive 

part of the attire that thought is 
rarely given to the origin of the orna- 
mental decorations or to the process in- 
volved in making them wearable. Jew- 
els are referred to in the first and second 
books of the Bible and were and are a 
part of the ostentatious wealth of rulers 
and are frequently used as a pleasing 
medium for bestowing gratuities. 

A finished string of beads, a circle of 
brilliants or a pendant of jade, all meant 
alike: an intervening period of dexterity 
in labor and thought and a concentra- 
tion of purpose from the starting point 
to the visible termination. 

From the earliest times beads have 
been used by people of the various reli- 
gious beliefs throughout the world, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians alike. Beads were used by the an- 
cients to record time. Circles of beads, 
denoting termination, are often found 
upon the heads of deities and strings of 
them were found in the most ancient 
Egyptian tombs as decorations of the 
dead. They were also used as barter by 
the Phoenicians in trading with various 
nations in Africa. Since the 14th cen- 
tury the manufacture of glass beads has 
been chiefly engrossed by the Venetians. 

Bead, Beade, or Bede in Anglo Saxon 
and Old English, signified “a prayer,” 
and came to mean the small perforated 
balls of gold, silver, glass, ivory, and 
hard wood, used for keeping account of 
the number of prayers repeated. 

Rings, earrings and bracelets are al- 
luded to in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus as ornamental gifts, but later 
the rings were also used as signets. To 
give the signet ring to any one was a 
sign of confidence and the giving of a 
ring by the husband to the wife indi- 
cated that she was admitted into his con- 
fidence. The ring symbolized eternity 
and constancy and the ring on the left 
hand was supposed to denote the wife’s 
subjection, and on the third finger it was 
supposed to press on a vein which con- 
nected with the heart. The third finger 
has always been selected as the finger on 
which official rings were worn. Bishops 
wore one to indicate ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Rings were the ground work of 
many Oriental superstitions and there is 
a lucrative traffic in selling charmed 
rings. 

The first Greek signet rings were 
made of iron and every free man had a 
right to wear one. Gold rings were worn 
in the early days as a part of the official 
dress of ambassadors, senators and chief 
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magistrates. The early rings were cut 
in the gold and only one was worn; later 
they were set with precious stones and 
several were worn on different fingers. 
Bracelets and armlets have been used 
by every nation, both savage and civil- 
ized, from the earliest period. The Per- 
sians wore not only bracelets and arm- 
lets, but earrings, collars and necklaces, 
which often consisted of valuable strings 
of pearls. These ornaments were used 
to indicate the rank of the wearer. 
Among the Romans, armlets were fre- 
quently conferred upon soldiers for deeds 
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of valor. Emperor Nero wore on his 
right arm the skin of a serpent, enclosed 
in a golden armilla for a charm. 

Earrings were worn by both sexes in 
Oriental countries and they are fre- 
quently mentioned in scripture. There 
was no part of dress on which the Ro- 
mans lavished greater expense. In the 
more valuable of the antique earrings, 
pearls were almost always used. In place 
of the ring the ornament was often at- 
tached to the ear with a hook. They 
were worn in Great Britain in Anglo 
Saxon times, later went out of fashion 
and renewed again during the Eliza- 
bethan days. Since then they have been 
discontinued and revived as fashion dic- 
tated. 


INS were first used in Europe in the 

last half of the fifteenth centurv. 
They were made of iron wire. Later 
brass was used. Modern methods were 
used in 1850. The ordinary small pin, 
which is so necessary to the household, 
actually goes through quite a process 
before it is finished and ready for the 
market. There is straightening and cut- 
ting the wire, pointing and cutting the 
single pin, twisting, cutting, annealing 
and stamping or shaping the heads, yel- 
lowing or cleaning the pins, whitening 
or tinning, washing, drying and polish- 


ing, winnowing and last pricking the pa- 
pers to receive the pins. 

The brooch, from the root meanirg 
to pierce or to stitch, was an ornamental 
pin used by both men and women from 
the time of Homer. This ornament con- 
sisted of a.ring or disc with a pin across 
the back fastened at one end with a 
joint, and at the other end with a hook. 
They gradually became more and more 
elaborate and were wonderfully beauti- 
ful in workmanship and design. 

The Cameo, a name given to a pre- 
cious stone upon which some design had 
been carved in relief, was often used 
for brooches. The art of cutting the 
cameo is very ancient, examples in dif- 
ferent colored layers existing which date 
back to 150 years before the Christian 
era. The stone usually used by the an- 
cients was a variegated onyx. The stones 
hollowed out are called “Intaglios.” 
Cameo cutting is believed to have been 
of Asiatic origin, practiced by the Baby- 
lonians from whom the Phoenicians car- 
ried it into Egypt. From Egypt it was 
taken to Greece where it was brought 
to great perfection, and later practiced 
extensively in Rome. During the Alex- 
ander period of Greece, the cameo was 
not only used as a personal ornament, 
but also in cups, vases, candelabra and 
many other objects. Cameo cutting was 
not done so much in medieval times but 
was renewed in Italy under the auspices 
of the Medici family and became an im- 
portant branch in manufactured art 
objects. 

The Ruby, a transparent stone of a 
deep red color, is perhaps the most valu- 
able of the precious gems. The best 
examples are worth more than diamonds 
of the same size and quality. The finest 
red rubies are generally known as the 
oriental ruby, a variety of corundum, 
brought from Ceylon and the Burman 
empire. They are found in abundance 
in alluvial deposits. The throne of the 
Great Mogul, the former emperor of 
Delhi, was adorned with 108 rubies of 
from 100 to 200 carats each. 

The Diamond, the most popular of 
all the precious stones, is a mineral of 
great hardness and refractive power and 
consists of crystallized carbon. Its value 
as a precious stone is due to its remark- 
able brilliancy and hardness and because 
of its rarity. The greatest production is 
from the fields of South Africa, of which 
Kimberley is the center. The mines con- 
sist of the diggings and washings of 
alluvial deposits. The diamond cutting 
center is at Amsterdam, Holland. 

Though there are many forms of cut- 
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ting, the two principal types used are 
the brilliants and the rose diamonds. 
The brilliant cut is the most expensive 
and difficult but it is also the best to 
bring out the beauty of the stone. It 
has an upper or principal octagonal face 
surrounded by many facets, and other 
things being equal, the greater the num- 
ber of facets the more valuable the dia- 
monds. Sometimes lapidaries multiply 
the number of facets to hide imperfec- 
tions in the stone. 


Rose diamonds have a flat base, above 
which are two rows of triangular facets, 
the six uppermost ending in a point. Rose 
diamonds are made of those stones which 
are too broad in proportion to their 
depths to be cut as brilliants. Stones still 
thinner are cut as “Table Diamonds.” 
The value of diamonds varies with the 
change of fashions but the rule gener- 
ally used is to square the number of 
carats the diamond weighs and then to 
multiply by the price of a single carat. 
The value is increased by being cut 
although the actual weight is diminished. 


Platinum, used now almost exclusively 
for the setting of diamonds, was first 
discovered by the Spaniards in the sands 
of Rio Pinto and was given its name be- 
cause of the resemblance to plato, the 
Spanish for silver. It is usually found 
in small glistening granules of steel-grey 
color and always contains an admixture, 
in varying proportions, of several metals, 
most of which are rarely found except 
in association with platinum. It is the 
most malleable and ductile of metals 
rolling into smaller wire and thinner 
plate. It is more precious than gold 
and is very infusible and resistant to 
most acids and is often used for labora- 
tory crucibles. The principal mines are 
in the Ural mountains in Russia. 


Silver, a whitish metal used much in 
chains and filigree ornaments, was first 
found in Spain. It was the principal 
coinage of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Porcelain was unknown and the Chinese, 
Indians and Persians used it for table 
service, working it in many beautiful 
designs. It is harder than gold and 
softer than copper and is found in many 
of the countries of the world. The Ster- 
ling mark on silver indicates that it 
reaches a standard of value of fineness 
established by the British government. 
The alloy, to achieve sterling quality, 
must have 925 parts silver to 75 parts 
copper and this is the standard of the 
British coinage. The name was derived 
in the Middle Ages when the Eastpha- 
lian traders were known in England as 
Easterlings. They formed a guild and 
their coins were of uniform weight and 
excellence. The name Easterling was 
afterward shortened to Sterling which 
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became the name for pure or Sterling 
money or jewelry. # 


EARLS, both artificial and real, are 

much used for personal ornamenta- 
tion. The real pearl is a peculiar prod- 
uct of certain marine and fresh-water 
mollusks or shell-fish. The inner sur- 
face of the shell is covered with a secre- 
tion called “nacre,” or “mother of 
pearl.” An intrusion of sand or other 
substance is covered also and gradually 
grows to a pearl. The Chinese keep in 
tanks a species of fresh water mussel 
and insert betwéen the shell and the 
mantle of the animal either small leaden 
shot or small round pieces of mother-of- 
pearl. These receive regular coatings of 
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To the Memory of Luther Burbank 
By 
NELL GRIFFITH WILSON 


Close to the heart of a tree he lies 
In a garden that tenderly yearns, 
Deep in our hearts a prayer of love 
TWibile the incense of memory burns. 


Rest to a tired hand and heart, 
Release to a wonderful soul, 

Hore beauty on earth for dream-lit work, 
Onward to Beaven’s high goal. 


Close to the heart of a tree he lies 
Jn a garden that tenderly yearns, 
Deep in our hearts a prayer of lobe 
Gibile the incense of memory burns. 


(Luther Burbank rests under a large cedar of Lebanon 
near the garden where he labored for many years.) 
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the nacreous secretion and after a time 
look like pearls formed under ordinary 
circumstances. 


All of the foreign pearls used in jew- 
elry are produced by the pearl oyster, 
the shells of which are sometimes a foot 
in diameter, but usually about nine 
inches. They are found on the coasts 
of India, Borneo, Australia and the 
West Indies. The chief locality of the 
Ceylon fishery is a bank twenty miles 
long and twenty miles from shore. The 
season lasts about three months and is 
carried on under government regulation. 


Among the Romans, pearls were a 
great favorite and enormous prices were 
paid for them. Pink pearls are especi- 
ally valuable but are apt to fade. The 
largest pearl known is in the Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. It has a circum- 
ference of four and one-half inches. Arti- 
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ficial. pearls were invented by a French- 
man in the time of Catherine de Medici, 
and the manufacture of them is exten- 
sively carried on in the department of 
the Seine. Roman pearls, which are of 
more value than most of the artificial 
ones, differ by having the coating matter 
on the outside, to which’ it is attached 
by an adhesive substance. 

Amber, of which some of the most 
beautiful beads are made, was used in 
very early times. It has been found in 
Mycenaean tombs, in remains of the 
Neolithic or Stone Age, in Denmark and 
in England in deposits of the Bronze 
Age. Amber is a fossil resin of vege- 
table origin, usually of pale yellow 
color, but also reddish and brownish. 
It comes both opaque and transparent 
and occurs in round, irregular lumps, is 
slightly brittle and burns with a bright 
flame and pleasant smell. Rubbed with 
fur it develops magnetic qualities and 
for this reason the Romans called it 
elektron. It is found in different parts 
of Europe but is obtained in great quan- 
tities from the coast of the Baltic Sea 
where it is partly cast up by the sea, 
partly obtained by means of nets and 
partly dug out of beds of carbonized 
wood. A forest that has been undis- 
turbed for centuries produces extensive 
fields of this gum which, as it oozes out 
of the trees, flows to the roots and lies 
there forming large deposits. The fossil 
is found in various parts of Europe and 
a limited amount is found in this coun- 
try. It is very light in weight and takes 
a beautiful polish. 


Red Coral, so much admired for its 
beautiful red color, and much used for 
ornamental purposes, is chiefly obtained 
from the Mediterranean Sea. This red 
coral has a shrub-like branching form 
and grows to the height of about one 
foot with the thickness about like that 
of the little finger. It is brought up 
from the water by grappling hooks 
dragged after a boat, the pieces being 
broken from the bottom by beams of 
wood which are sunk by weights. Much 
of the. coral of the Mediterranean is 
shipped to India. There is a black coral 
which is rare and more highly prized 
than the red. There is a great variety 
of coral but that used for ornaments is 
hard, solid, rose red or pink colored and 
susceptible of high polish. 


Jet, which takes its name from a river 
of Lycia, from the banks of which it 
was first obtained, is a bituminous min- 
eral of perfectly black color. The name 
of the river and the small town on its 
bank was Gages, and the pieces of jet 
found there were called gagets, which 
was afterward corrupted into gagat or 
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From Sea to Sea In the Pyrenees 


HERE is enjoyment to suit all 

| tastes in the Pyrenees. The season 

is a gay one, for those wishing to 

add to its height. Some choose rather 

to follow on its heels, starting the tour 

of the mountains in September, when 

the larger resorts are emptying, and the 
weather is cooler. 

The old carriage road, made sixty odd 
years ago, has been widened, and several 
companies run tours from Biarritz and 
St. Jean de Luz on the Atlantic side, 
to Cerbere, on the Mediterranean. Since 
the climbs these autos must make are 
often dangerous, it is wiser to make the 
trip in one of these cars, built for moun- 
tain travel, and driven by men who 
know the road well, rather than trust 
yourself to a driver to whom the route 
is new, even if he be your own. 

It is a simple matter to arrange a 
“stop-over” at several places on the 
route, for there are many beautiful 
spots from which excursions may be 
made. These would otherwise be missed. 
The autos go and return through the 
same towns, so tourists often thread 
their way back gradually by rail, taking 
in places of interest in the valleys, on 
the return journey. Some find it worth 
while to ship their cars ahead of them, 
to use on this easier return route. 

It is but a twelve hour railway jour- 
ney from Paris to St. Jean de Luz, 
which is a good center for preliminary 
excursions, before embarking on the 
mountain trip. From there, the train 
runs over the Spanish border to San 
Sebastien and the Andalusian coast. This 
city is beautifully laid out beside a gor- 
geous stretch of seaboard. It has many 
good hotels, and interesting places to 
visit. 

Re-crossing the border at Hendaye, it 
is well to include Biarritz and Bayonne 
in the itinerary from this stage of the 
tour, perhaps joining the mountain auto 
at St. Jean de Luz. In any case, there 
is a delightful side-trip to be made from 
this place, up to Sare, which should not 
be missed. It is reached by tram from 
St. Jean. Midway on this ascent, a funi- 
cular railway connects with the tram- 
route, from which La Rhume may be 
reached, the highest point of that par- 
ticular range. 

Sare is a charming Basque village set 
high in the hills; it is the tram-terminus. 
There is a choice of small hostels where 
good accommodation may be had. There 
are many walks, climbs and drives to 
take from this simple rural place. From 
La Rhume, the views are superb; while 
the famous caves are only a few miles 


By Ray Willis 


beyond the village. There are many 
other caves of the same nature through- 
out the ranges, which form the formid- 
able boundary between France and 
Spain, too formidable to need policing. 

After a short stay at Sare, it is pos- 
sible the traveller will feel no call to 
descend to St. Jean, so, provided his 
seat is booked, he can join the mountain- 
auto there, and the panorama begins to 
unfold. 


| page small village will cluster round 
a typically basque church, with its 
square belfry tower, round apse, thick 
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A delightfully written account 
of a journey made by all to few 
American travellers. Mr. Willis 
has, gone somewhat out of the 
beaten path. His pen pictures 
of the scenic beauties of the Py- 
renees, the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and of expe- 
riences along the way should 
inspire many to accomplish this 
trip which can be made with 
comfort and at modest expense. 
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walls and galleried interior. Intricate 
beaded decorations are to be seen in the 
graveyards about them, and war memo- 
rials are never missing, many of them 
of rare beauty. 

A usual sight is a peasant, almost 
hidden by an umbrella, perched on a 
load which again hides the motive 
power,—a small wiry donkey. It is a 
land where all greet you. The faces 
are good ones, bred of work in the open 
air. There are ubiquitous pretty, dark 
children, clean and well-cared for, and 
not begging, as in Italy, Greece or Spain. 
The boyner, the Basque cap of Tam-o’- 
shanter cut, tops the rough clothes of 
the men. Black is worn by the older 
women, all of whom put on graceful 
veils for church, being devout Catholics. 
Everyone wears locally-made canvas 
sandals, well adapted for hill-climbing. 
One may see old women bent at right 
angles from carrying burdens,, for all 
work hard. Washing is done in the 
streams, the linen being rubbed against 
flat rocks. 

The solid houses always provide shel- 
ter too for the animals, either by means 
of a center archway, or an elongated 
slope to the roof at one side. These 
appear to be tiled with halved red flower 


pots, unevenly applied. The shutters 
also add to the color scheme. They run 
the gamut of greens, from jade, to that 
made by a heavy proportion of ultra- 
marine; and of blues, from egg-shell to 
peacock; while all tints of russet are as 
fully represented as in a setting sun or 
an Autumn forest. These jets of color 
flung about the countryside make an 
appeal to many artists, and sleek, dun- 
hided cows, with their ancient wooden 
yokes, are never out of the picture. 
These patient beasts give a double serv- 
ice, yet the pulling of burdens does not 
seem to interfere with the quality of 
the dairy produce. Even the pigs appear 
clean, and pink and happy. 

The route lying so close to the border, 
there are occasional peeps of the frontier, 
marked by two sentry-boxes; a French 
and a Spanish soldier each pacing beside 
his own. They appear however to be 
as unnecessary as along another far more 
extensive frontier, that triumph of civil- 
ization, where the United States merges 
with Canada. 

St. Jean Pied de Port is the first im- 
portant stop; a walled medieval town 
with picturesque street-markets, where 
everything is cheap—except to the for- 
eigner! 

Even before you begin to climb, ob- 
taining the first view of the greater 
snow-capped heights, travellers will find 
themselves registering vows to explore 
later on some of the hill-set towns now 
regretfully left behind the dust of the 
double wheels. 

After switch-backing down into val- 
leys again, you mount once more, until, 
at the end of the first day’s tour you 
settle into Eaux-Bonnes with the dusk. 
Here, as in many places in the Basque 
country, there is the peaceiul sound of 
running water, for there are no problems 
of irrigation, as in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, and and wealth does not need to 
be expended in this direction, neither 
does one-fifth of the land lie fallow, for 
all small patches of land are under culti- 
vation, even at a great height, where the 
labor entailed appears to be an impos- 
sible feat; while quite close to the snow- 
line there are herds of goats. 

Where the science of agriculture 
seems to be non-existent, the traveller 
is bound to make comparisons, and to 
wonder to what extent prosperity might 
increase if machinery were in general 
use; antiquated methods discarded; new 
experiments tried; and orchards planted 
in orderly rows. Yet there are no strikes 
for higher wages, and the people could 
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Luther Burbank 


(Continued from Page 76) 


and while any system of schools should 
take ito account these three groups, 
we must not waste time in educating 
pupils beyond their innate capacities. 
In a democracy such as ours, we draw 
the citizenship largely from the central 
or average group. Therefore, this group 
is entitled to the major part of time and 
money spent on education. 

Deviating somewhat from the general 
theme of discussion, we asked Mr. Bur- 
bank his opinion of the permanent influ- 
ence on education of the radio, which at 
this time occupies such an important 
place in our economy. He saw great 
possibilities in the radio and was per- 
suaded that it is to have a marked influ- 
ence, but so far as education is con- 
cerned, the radio, he said, would take 
second place to visual methods in edu- 
cation. Evidently Mr. Burbank felt 
that knowledge which comes through 
the eye rather than through the ear, is 
most educative and will be of the most 
permanent value. 


7 desired many times to know what 
Mr. Burbank considered the great- 
est obstacle he had been forced to over- 
come in his work on flowers and fruits. 
It will be remembered that for years he 
found great difficulty in convincing 
many of those who should have been 
most open-minded and progressive that 
it was possible or even proper to im- 
prove upon nature, as they put it. He 
had to overcome much persistent, trou- 
blesome medievalism. He believed that 
the one greatest obstacle to progress 
today is the bigot. As an illustration of 
this he cited the great accumulation of 
letters that had come to his desk during 
the few days previous. Mr. Burbank 
had recently given utterance to certain 
views concerning evolution about which 
the fundamentalists and modernists are 
so at variance. Without being dog- 
matic, Mr. Burbank had based his views 
upon years of study and research, and 
was able to declare that there is no con- 
flict between evolution and religion. 

For the most part the letters received 
taking him to task for his attitude, were 
from those who were either fearful of 
making their identity known, or who 
were narrow and provincial in their 
views, and were still living in tradition 
and the past. 

_ Burbank smiled a little when asked 
directly what he considered the most 
important contribution he had ever made 
and the most promising experiment he 
now has under way. In the first place 
he was never given to over-emphasis of 
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the results of his work. He did not 
think of himself as a great benefactor 
and therefore was not liable to evaluate 
the results he achieved at their high- 
est. He was inclined to be modest in his 
reply to our question by enumerating a 
number of problems upon which he had 
recently been engaged. He recalled, 
however, that his first really important 
piece of work was in developing the Bur- 
bank potato. This dates back to 1873. 
Mr. Burbank estimated that if all of the 
Burbank potatoes produced since that 
time were in course of transportation it 
would require 14,000 miles of box cars 
to hold them all. 

“T have tried to teach the people,” 
said Mr. Burbank, “that the plant is 
amenable to the wants and needs of 
man.” His work upon the walnut illus- 
trates this. The walnut is not a rapidly 
growing tree. His work produced a 
tree that would in ten years grow as 
much as under ordinary or normal.con- 
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call that hardwoods are usually of slow 
growth. Moreover, this development of 
the walnut tree results in a species that 
will flourish in practically any climate. 

We were shown some of the speci- 
mens of wood taken from this walnut 
tree. These specimens were much 
harder than those ordinarily seen and 
take a wonderful polish. It was con- 
servatively estimated by Mr. Burbank 
that the development of this walnut tree 
has added to the wealth of the world 
one thousand million dollars. ‘The re- 
sults of all this can be readily appreci- 
ated when we pause to consider the need 
for conservation of our forests and for 
scientific reforestation. Mr. Burbank 
was a thorough believer in the teaching 
of conservation and thrift to the boys 
and girls of the schools today. 

In plant breeding it is necessary, if we 
are to secure the best results, that the 
good qualities be combined with rapid 
growth and hardness. In the improve- 
ment of varieties we find in many cases 
varieties will be produced that can be 
transported long distances. In this way 
foods from one part of the country can 
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ditions it would grow in a hundred years. 
Not only did he increase the rapidity 
of growth, but the wood itself is much 
harder than in the ordinary tree. The 
significance of this is noted when we re- 


be made available to those people who 
live thousands of miles away. Wien 
Mr. Burbank came to California there 
was not a plum that could be shipped, 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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The Art of Papermaking 


civilization did not really begin to 

advance until paper and its use 
through printing began to spread knowl- 
edge to everybody. It is, of course, used 
in education, in art, in the compilation 
of history, and in an increasing way in 
commerce. We have today paper 
clothes, paper wheels, paper buckets, 
baby carriages, boxes, packing for ma- 
chinery, shoes, and some day, in order 
to get the best of Henry Ford, some- 
one is going to invent a paper Lizzie. 

Paper was first made in China. Some- 
time, some centuries ago, probably be- 
fore Christ, it was introduced into 
Europe through a battle with the Arabs, 
in which certain Chinese workingmen 
were captured, and these workingmen 
introduced the making of parer to the 
Arabs, who later introduced it into 
Europe. 

China does not today, however, make 
very good paper, despite the fact that she 
was the first country to invent it. Most 
of the paper, and the best machine-made 
paper in the world, is made in the 
United States, although Japan makes 
probably the most lasting paper from 
the inside bark of a tree. Italy, also, 
was one of the first countries in Europe 
to make paper, and still today makes the 
finest hand-made papers. 

It was almost the 14th century, prob- 
ably 2000 years after paper was in- 
vented, before it began to come into 
general use, and, in the 14th century 
and the 15th century, the invention of 
printing in Germany brought this about. 
Before that time, a great many records 
were kept on paper made from papyrus, 
an Egyptian plant, and although Her- 
culaneum was burnt 79 years after the 
birth of Christ, only recently they dis- 
covered, in the ruins of this town in 
Italy, some 1800 manuscripts written 
on papyrus; so that paper made from 
papyrus has a very long life. 

One frequently hears the word “Parch- 
ment.” This comes from the fact that 
some kind of a finishing process in papy- 
rus for paper use was invented in a 
little town called Pergamus, and from 
this name “Pergamus” comes the word 
“Parchment.” 

_ There are. a great many different 
kinds of paper, of course. There are 
papers for newspapers and magazines 
and books; there are papers for writ- 
ing purposes and box covers, and for 
advertising papers generally. These pa- 
pers all have to be made in different 


I: IS a generally accepted fact that 


Its Place In Civilization 


T. Crocket Macormack 


Manager Advisory Dept. Zellerbach 
Paper Co. 


ways with different finishes and differ- 
ent appearances to create different ef- 
fects. 

The text, or printing paper, consti- 
tutes the largest item in the preparation 
of most advertisements that partake of 
book form. Of these papers there are 
many varieties and grades. The antique 
printing papers, with of without deckle 
edges, are now used in a very wide 
range of the finer printing. They are 
suggestive of the early and much-admired 
hand-made papers of past centuries, and 
lend themselves readily to the most ar- 
tistic and distinguished results. The 
surfaces are varied and interesting, and 
their non-reflecting qualities make them 
the easiest of all papers on the eyes of 
the reader. Almost all really fine print- 
ing is done on papers of this class, and 
these papers are the joy of the artistic 
typographer. 

The quality of such papers varies ac- 
cording to the materials used in their 
manufacture. This ranges all the way 
from pure wood pulp to 100 per cent 
rag. The chief advantage of the rag 
stock is its enduring quality rather than 
its appearance. A pure rag paper will 
last for many centuries without mate- 
rial deterioration, as an examination of 
the early books in any important library 
will disclose. By the proper admix- 
ture of rag and wood pulp, papers may 
be produced which will lose nothing in 
appearance and will have a far greater 
span of life than is ordinarily required. 
While those who want the very best, 
regardless of cost, will continue to pre- 
fer pure rag printing papers, the great 
bulk of the better printing and adver- 
tising requirements can be adequately 
met by the papers of mixed content. 

Most text papers are made in both 
laid and wove. ‘These are terms famil- 
iar to all-users of paper, and they have 
their origin in the early days when all 
paper was made in hand molds. These 
primitive molds consisted of frames of 
bamboo over which was stretched a 
woven cloth. This produced a sheet 


having something of the uniform tex- 
ture of the cloth, and thus originated 
the descriptive name of “wove” as ap- 
plied to all papers having a uniform 
and unmarked surface. 

In another form of mold, fibres of 
bamboo or similar plant were laid in 


parallel lines and held in position by 
being sewed at intervals with horsehair, 
flax thread, or the like. The paper 
taken from such a mold showed the pat- 
terns of the cross fibres and the sew- 
ing, and thus early these cross marks 
became known as “laid” marks and the 
line of the sewing as “chain” marks. 

The paper machine, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, displaced the 
hand mold, but the wove and laid papers 
continued. The effect is now secured 
by means of the “dandy roll” revolving 
against the sheet when it is still wet 
and impressionable and before it has left 
the wire of the Fourdrinier. The “wove” 
dandy roll is covered with plain wire 
screen, while the “laid” dandy roll has 
cross-wires to make the laid marks and 
chains extending around the roll at short 
intervals. In some antique papers in 
which an effort is made to imitate the 
early papers accurately, intentional ir- 
regularities are introduced into the man- 
ufacture of the dandy roll. Laid marks 
may be accentuated or diminished by in- 
creasing or reducing the pressure of the 
dandy roll on the forming sheet. They 
are most readily seen when the sheet is 
held to the light, as they are produced 
in exactly the same way as are the wa- 
termarks so commonly employed for the 
identification of writing and printing 
papers. 

Many smoother forms of book paper 
are manufactured and are in wide use 
because of their adaptability to special 
kinds of work and their lower cost. 
Periodicals and commercial books could 
not advantageously be printed on rag 
content antique finish papers. The or- 
dinary sized and super-calendered (S. 
and S. C.) book papers are made of 
wood pulp, usually a mixture of sul- 
phite and soda pulps. They are com- 
paratively inexpensive, much better-look- 
ing and more lasting than newsprint, 
and smooth enough to accept any form 
of ordinary commercial halftone. When 
a lower finish is wanted, only the calen- 
ders attached to the paper machine are 
used. This produces a sufficiently smooth 
but less brilliant surface, and is known 
as machine finish. The so-called “Eng- 
lish finish” is between the two. 

The introduction of the halftone en- 
graving process, about the year 1890, 
was quickly followed by a demand for 
a very smooth surface, capable of re- 
ceiving the impressions of the finest 
screen halftone plates. The coated pa- 
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Without Printing, What? 


ing the bay as it pushes toward 

San Francisco, one views, with 
something that thrills his very soul, the 
magnificent buildings in which much 
of the business of the Pacific Coast is 
daily transacted. Yet what would these 
colossal buildings and this great city 
mean to us or to the world if there 
were no printing presses. 

The very heart and soul of modern 
business is the printing pressrooms. With- 
out printing you could cash no checks; 
you would have no letterheads, state- 
ments or billheads. ‘There would be no 
catalogs, folders and booklets. You 
would have no newspapers or maga- 
zines. There would be no birth or 
death certificates, and no marriage li- 
censes. Railway and steamship tickets 
would be unknown. Your children 
would have no books to take to and 
bring from school. There would be no 
telephone directories or telegraph blanks. 
You would be unable to buy postage 
stamps. ‘There would be no labels for 
prunes, oranges or lemons; and tuna, 
salmon and corned beef would be left 
to the imagination. And worst of all, 
you would have no currency with which 
to pay your unprinted bills. 

No wonder, then, that during the war 
printing was classified as one of the 
essential industries. Here in San Fran- 
cisco the printing and publishing indus- 
try occupies first place among the in- 
dustries of the city, and this by a mar- 
gin of several million dollars over the 
next nearest large industry—coffees and 
spices. 

The following table shows the com- 
parative standing of the leading indus- 
tries in San Francisco as recorded by 
the 1925 census report: 


S TANDING on a ferryboat cross- 


By L. A. Ireland 


Secretary Printers’ Board of Trade and 
Editor of the San Francisco Printer 


Industry: Value of Products 


Printing, bookbinding and 
Publishing $41,515,595 
Coffees and spices 26,823,482 


Slaughtering and meat pack- 
i 20,012,919 


Motor vehicles 17,649,428 
Bread, bakery products, etc. 15,743,322 
Foundry machine shop pro- 

13,187,586 
Furniture 11,036,262 


Confectionery and ice cream 7,740,398 


More important than the huge volume 
of business done is the value added by 
manufacturing to the cost of the mate- 
rials. No industry in America ranks 
higher than printing and publishing in 
this respect. Here in San Francisco 
the cost of materials amounted to $11,- 
753,641, and through manufacture the 
value added to this was $29,761,954. 
Coffees and spices added to materials 
cost but $4,089,096, which clearly 
shows what the payroll and investment 
in printing plants means to the city. 
In printing and publishing as a whole, 
the number of plants increased from 
296 in 1923 to 344 in 1924, and the 
number of wage-earners from 3282 to 
3559, and the wages increased from 
$5,885,871 in 1923 to $7,226,824 in 
1925. These figures do not include sal- 
aried employes. 


In Los Angeles the number of plants 
in 1923 was 357, employing 3722 wage- 
earners, earning $6,617,348, as against 
361 plants in 1925, employing 3933 


wage-earners, earning $7,765,806. Thus 
the average annual earning per employe 
in Los Angeles is $1974, as against 
$2030 in San Francisco. In book and 
job printing San Francisco did a total 
volume of $15,503,731 with 2178 em- 
ployes, or an average per wage-earner 
of $7118. Los Angeles, with 2263 em- 
ployes, did a total volume of $15,512,- 
622, or an average production per em- 
ploye of $6855. The wages paid to 
book and job printers in San Francisco 
totaled $4,168,790, or an average of 
$1914 per employe, while in Los Ange- 
les 2263 employes received $4,021,209, 
or an average of $1777. 


These figures show that the wage- 
earners in the printing trades, without 
even considering salaried employes whose 
earnings are even higher, make up a 
substantial group in the two cities of 
those who buy dry goods, groceries, real 
estate, transportation, football tickets, 
musical instruments, automobiles, insur- 
ance, and all of those things which make 
for big business and high bank clearings. 

Aside from the fact that printing done 
in San Francisco is carried to every in- 
habited spot on the globe on California 
fruit cans, and that our magazines, trade 
journals, newspapers and fine books are 
to be found the world over, there are 
several craftsmen here who have gained 
world-wide recognition for their fine 
printing. Only the judgment of time 
will tell how greatly the skilled press- 
men, compositors and artists that are 
making San Francisco printing world 
famous have influenced the art of mod- 
ern printing. But this much may be 
said, that no collection of modern fine 
printing would be complete without 
samples from several pressrooms in San 
Francisco. 


A Thrift Leaders Tribute to Franklin 


es nation recently celebrated with 
due reverence the anniversary of the 
birth of one who in many respects 
ranked as the greatest of all Americans 
—Benjamin Franklin. 

Although excelling in statesmanship, 
literature, business, finance and science, 
Franklin no doubt holds his highest 
place in the public mind as the com- 
manding advocate of thrift. It may be 
stated, too, that it is the reflection of 
sound public opinion when a nation is 
willing and glad to pay such homage to 
one who has taught us so much about 
the values and needs of thrift in our 
daily lives. 
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By S. W. Straus 


President American Society for Thrift 


The life of this great, simple man 
abounded in amazing developments. 
Many of his accomplishments were dra- 
matic—intensely absorbing—spectacular. 
Yet we all think of him most, love him 
most dearly and revere his name most 
reverently as the one who for more 
than 150 years has kept the thoughts 
of the nation on thrift. 

It is to be noted that the Franklin 
philosophy which, through all these long 
years has been growing ever more pop- 
ular and impressive, is the epitome of 


simplicity. It is this charm that has had 
much to do with its virile ascendancy 
from year to year. 

But the truths of life are simple. Hu- 
manity never can get away from funda- 
mentals. The plain axioms of Poor 
Richard will live through the ages. 

Our standards of living will continue 
to progress. Fifty years from now life 
will be quite different from what it is 
today insofar as conveniences, comforts 
and advantages go. But the upbuild- 
ing effect of the homely virtues remain 
as unchanged as the mountains or the 
sea—From the Thrift Magazine for 
January. 
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MASTER creation in literature 
A ranks next to an act of God. 
All of the achievements and as- 


pirations of mankind are recorded be- 
tween the first symbols and an aero- 
gram. Sign language, graphic and 
manual, was the first universal means of 
expressing ideas. One of the most dif- 
ficult things to write successfully is a 
two line “Want” advertisement. 


To begin making a book it is neces- 
sary to consider the font of type to be 
used, the style of composition, the size 
of the page, and the paper upon which 
it is to be printed. If illustrations are 
to be employed, will they be half-tones 
from photographs or wash drawings, or 
will there be wood blocks in color or 
fine line drawings in black and white? 
Will there be a border in plain lines or 
an elaborately colored fancy outline, set 
inside ruled lines in self or contrasting 
color? Will there be ornamental head 
and tail pieces with tall initial letters 
beginning the chapters? ‘The Persian 
book with its illuminated initial letters, 
elaborated into a miniature picture and 
the gold embossed pages, bound in finest 
leather or brocade heavy with gold leaf 
and jewels or beautifully enameled, is 
still the last word in fine book making. 
These specimens are rightly considered 
museum pieces, and rank with other rare 
art objects as among the treasured pos- 
sessions of a discriminating collector. 


Master printers have designed fonts 
of type with all of its ornaments, which 
have given them distinguished names 
among connoisseurs of typographic per- 
fection. Who does not revere William 
Morris, of the Klemscott Press, Lon- 
don, or the Garamond type of the six- 
teenth century? Caslon, so-called “Old 
English,” and some of the later artists 
in type making are names to conjure 
with in fine handcraft printing. 

Once the style of type is decided upon, 
then comes the art and skill of the com- 
positor. Here he has a chance to show 
individuality, while rendering strict obe- 
dience to the rules, written and implied, 
of sound craftsmanship. He decrees 
the punctuation, capitalization and di- 
vision of words which shall form the 
printed page. He also decides the width 
of margins, and the spaces between lines. 
Will the text be set solid or will it be 
leaded out to lighten the face of the 
type, spread the copy over more pages, 
and make the book easier to read? 


Once these questions are decided, the 
copy being properly edited, is divided 
into “takes,” after which the corners 





What Constitutes the Fine Art of Bookmaking 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Associate Editor 


are turned together. Each “take” is 
then placed on the hook in the compos- 
ing room, where it remains until the 
foreman removes the cork which has 
been placed over the point of the hook, 
and the process of transforming the 
written page into type begins. 

A master craftsman with taste and 
good judgment reads a full type line 
ahead of his copy. This not only en- 
ables him to space each word evenly, 
but prevents breaks at the end of the 
line. To have few or no hyphens or 
punctuation marks at the end of the 
type line is one of the tenets of good 
composition. When the page of type 
is assembled this indication of good work 
is called a perfect “justification.” Other- 
wise the printed page has an uneven, 
raggedy appearance. Another import- 
ant point is the number and thickness 
of the leads used in horizontal spacing. 
Are they single and double spaced leads, 
old style, or are they so many “picas” 
to correspond to the “points” used to 
designate the size of the face, and the 
body of the type now employed? 

Once the type is set, proofs read and 
corrected, the “matter” is then placed 
on the imposing stone and the makeup 
man has full control. He must measure 
the columns of type, compose the form 
of each page by skillful use of leads of 
various lengths and thickness, and then 
lift the mass into the forms, lock up the 
pages, and “pull” a final page proof. 


This is scanned for overlooked errors: 


either in composition, spelling or Eng- 
lish. 

These conditions being satisfactory, 
the pressman carefully takes an impres- 
sion on the paper selected for the book. 
Here the quality of ink, the exactness 
of adjustment and the evenness of im- 
print are scrutinized. Illustrations, 
fancy borders, ornamental head and tail 
pieces are included in the pressman’s 
undertaking. It is up to him to see that 
the final ensemble is as near perfect as 
possible. 

The printed folios, running numeri- 
cally, and varying according to size of 
page, are then folded, stitched and cut 
into proper width and length for the 
binding process. No better test of fine 
handcraft book making is found than in 
the way the leaves are stitched together. 
Is the work so perfectly done that the 
new book opens wide without strain? 
Or does it creak and groan at the first 
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touch and threaten to go all to pieces 
while undergoing inspection? If so, 
then wire has been sparingly used where 
honest-to-goodness linen thread should 
have been tightly and closely stitched 
through and through the folded pages. 
Before the book is bound the finish of 
the edges of the pages must be deter- 
mined. Shall they be smooth cut or 
deckle-edged? Shall the tops be mot- 
tled, gilded or tinted? 

That only the finest quality of paper 
has been used goes without saying. Is it 
smooth-finished, or has it a velvety soft- 
ness which absorbs the ink and leaves 
a restful page which appeals to the eye 
and invites the reader to accept its mes- 
sage at full face value? Is there a sub- 
tle blending of the tones of ink and 
paper? Does the page balance in values, 
and is the result pleasing to all the 
senses involved? Does the work from 
the inside seem to have poise and com- 
pleteness? If so, then let us consider 
the binding. 

Here a world of fancy comes into 
play. What shall the cover be? A soft, 
limp ooze leather, a bit of choice old 
gold or silver brocade, a plain silk with 
enameled traceries picked out in color? 
Or shall it be a paper so dainty in tex- 
ture and coloring that a queen might 
treasure it as a keepsake? 

The heavy boards are covered with 
calf, pig or sheepskin, embossed or plain 
finished with contrasting back strips, 
and simple lettering. Then there is 
the Morocco, hand-tooled, with designs 
intaglio or repousse in self color or in 
combination with gilt or colored enam- 
els or jewels. Miniature portraiture 
is sometimes seen in fine bindings, es- 
pecially in books of the Rococco period, 
when dress and decorations showed the 
influence of the Louis’ of France. One 
expects the contents of such books to 
be poetic or of lighter vein than the 
classics or sacred books of an older age. 


Of the ten finest handcraft printers 
in the United States, four live in San 
Francisco. These men are medal win- 
ners in three of four contests with Euro- 
pean craftsmen. There are firms in San 
Francisco who turn out fine books which 
are sought by collectors all over the 
world. In the sharpest competition 
Europeans may have an edge on the 
press work done. If so, the difference 
in excellence is only a shade and all con- 
cede the superiority of the composition 
done by California craftsmen. There 
is a growing demand for the reproduc- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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THE HIGHER ROAD 
F I could stand upon a lonely hill 
And grasp one heart-throb of the 

songs that cry 

From out the illimitable miles of sea and 
sky, 

I would be glad; If I could sing and fill 

One night with beauty tremulously soft 
and trill 

As aeolian snow, I would be glad that I 

Had lived; I would not dumbly walk or 
lie 

Less tuneful than a leaf-embedded rill. 

Tho prostrate at Apollo’s golden shrine 

And harkening for the silver flute of 
Pan 

Earth doors stay closed; Yet Heaven 
may not ban 

The inarticulate, devoid of song— 

Somewhere upon a higher road and long, 

I shall be singing and the song be mine. 

EULALEE Tyrrev FISHER. 


HOMESICK 


Page of Verse 


THIS SONG OF MINE 
TRANGE thing, this song of mine, 
Always ringing in my ear, 
From out my inward being, 
Without a note, without a tune, 
Its ringing, ringing, ringing. 


I’m singing, singing, singing, 
Always in my soul; 

A song without a note, 

A song without a tune. 

I’m singing, singing, singing. 


From whence comes this 

Ringing, this singing in my soul? 

It must be the joy of living— 

Living, living, living, 

This singing, ringing in my soul. 
—Mona Lonpon. 


ba 
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MARSH MORNING 
OIST greyness, and a stillness 
Dimly blue as heaven’s smile! 
Shadows deep, o’er pools that sleep 
In purple gloom, the while 
They wait, expectant for the Dawn‘ 


Small twitterings, and a silence 
Pregnant with a thousand. notes! 
A tiny breeze, that ill at ease, 
Sighs, fluttering, and floats 
With gentle whisper, swift away. 


A crimson shaft, a call, a whir 
Of wings—and all the marsh astir! 
In answer to that golden gleam 
Of light, that pierces with its beam 
The night, and gives to them another 
day! 
FRANCISCA VALLEJO 


WINGS 


HAT beauty lies in common things! 
Those pigeons, strutting in the shade, 


"Tis a fine land entirely, and kind they are to me, 
But there’s something a-calling—a-calling like the sea, 
For Killarney in the rose time, the whispy winds that roam, Far off, seem ugly and ill-made; 
The fog, the green of shamrock and the little hills of home. Not songsters like the lark that springs 

| Towards Heaven’s gate, and soaring sings; 
But voiceless creatures, dull and drab, 
Till suddenly they rise and stab 
The air with their swift-rushing wings, 


"Tis a fine land entirely, but here I am alone, 

And my heart is a’breaking for ways that are my own— 
For Killarney in the rose-time, the blue of Irish skies . . . . 
Ochone, it would be heaven, sure, and rest to my old eyes! 


—Nancy Bucktey. The soft, pale glory of their wings! 





Then power is theirs and strength and grace 
And adaptation to an end; 

And when at last they condescend 

To light here in a sunny place, 

Both charm and beauty grow apace; 

Their feathers irridescent sheen, 

Their jewel-like amethyst and green, 

All thoughts of ugliness efface. 


KERRY GLEN 


"Tis the weary time I’ve been away from little Kerry Glen, 

Where, of a starry evening, danced the tiny fairy men; 

As soft as the sigh of wandering winds their gleaming feet 
did pass 

Over the moonlight’s silver veil a-shine upon the grass. 


"Tis the weary time I’ve been away from a heartache in my 
breast, 

And roving the wide world over, I found no place to rest; 

*Tis the weary folk I’ve bided with, and watched them 
dreamily 

While the fairy feet were dancing on the breaking heart 
of me. 


Ah me! how like the human race! 


We mortals, too, seem drab and tame 

When base preoccupations shade 

Our souls; or mean roles, meanly played; 

But when some high, heroic aim, 

Some splendid faith, some holy name 

Inspires us, then there stands revealed 

A beauty hitherto concealed, 

Winged thoughts, brave deeds a saint might claim, 


"Tis the weary time I’ve been away—I was ever the lad 
to roam, 
But oh, the many times my heart has leaped the world to 
home, 
And the little glen of Kerry, and the laughter of the sea, 
And the sweet, sweet eves of Moira, smiling up at me! 
Nancy BUCKLEY. 


And souls aspiring as a flame! 
STEVEN S. Bair. 
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ILL our children be denied 
the feeling of romance and vis- 
ions of a foreign land that is 


stirred within the breast of the senti- 
mentalist when he inhales the fragrance 
of a small package of tea? 

This, itself, is a small thing to pon- 
der over and yet the thought is signif- 
icant of the potential possibilities for 
the future new era in agriculture of Cal- 
ifornia and the Southwest, predicated 
upon the recent establishment of the im- 
mense acreage for botanical research at 
Mandeville Canyon, just outside 
Los Angeles. 

The introduction of tropical 
fruits as an addition to our already 
wide variety in California, as well 
as tea, coffee, medicinal plants and 
even new rubber producing flora, 
are spectacular features included 
in the garden’s work which explain 
in short order to the lay mind a 
part of the purpose to which the 
project is dedicated. Its parts in 
the economic and business life of 
California and the Southwest will 
be of greater importance than find- 
ing new crops for soil. 

Incorporated as the California 
Botanic Garden, this big plant re- 
search institution is the realization 
of a dream, dreamed by many 
groups of far-seeing men in Cali- 
fornia for the past fifty years, who 
early saw the need for an experi- 
mental garden that would serve 
our agriculturists as Kew has 
served the British Empire. Doz- 
ens of sites have been considered 
during this time, but it remained 
for a group of Los Angeles men, 
including agriculturists, to select 
the Mandeville Canyon site and 
proceed definitely to acquire the 
property and set up the present 
institution. 

Through gift and purchase, the 
entire canyon with a length of over 
6 miles and comprising 3200 acres, 
was taken over by an appointed trust 
company. Eight hundred acres of the 
canyon floor, including hundreds of small 
ravines, are dedicated in perpetuity to 
plant research work, the remainder of 
the acreage being set aside as an endow- 
ment to carry on the work of the gar- 
den. Parcels of the endowment tract 
were prepared for disposal as home- 
sites to secure needed operating funds; 
but before this was done, inspection of 
the entire project was invited of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


Our New Botanic Garden 


Rupert Murray 


Secretary Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce 


ture, the Federal Horticultural Board, 
the State Department of Agriculture 
and the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
As a result, the full endorsement of each 
of these departments is on record and 
the latter office has exempted the gar- 
den from the payment of income tax, as 
well as holding that gifts to the project 





A View in the Botanic Garden 


are allowable reductions on individual 
tax returns. 

These facts are stressed to emphasize 
the standing of the garden as a non- 
profit institution and that*under these 
terms of its trust, all revenue secured 
must be entirely devoted to the purposes 
of the project. 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, Dean of the Cal- 
ifornia College of Agriculture at Davis, 
Cal., and for more than twenty-five 
years in charge of United States botan- 
ical research in the Philippines, has been 
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named director of the garden. Dr. Mer- 
rill’s share in the discovery of chaulmoo- 
gra oil, demonstrated as the cure for 
leprosy, has raised him high in the sci- 
entific world and his leadership secured 
for the California Botanic Garden is 
regarded as a valuable asset. 

In the few months that the garden 
has been in existence, rapid progress has 
been made. One hundred acres have 
been cleared for buildings now com- 
pleted and planting, taking care, how- 
ever, to preserve all natural flora, while 
a corps of botanists under the di- 
rection of Dr. E. B. Copeland, 
assistant to Dr. Merrill, are work- 
ing in experimental beds. One of 
the first experiments to be con- 
ducted in the garden, incidentally, 
is to secure a fire and drought re- 
sistant chaparral to be planted as 
a cover along the slopes of the can- 
yon. 


Mandeville Canyon was selected 
for many reasons, among them the 
ect that the area is favored with 
a climate agreed upon by eminent 
botanists as highly favorable to 
the introduction and cultivation 
outdoors of rare plant specimens. 
Dr. A. W. Hill, Director of Kew 
Gardens, near London, and Dr. 
H. A. Gleason, Director of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, 
both of whom have inspected the 
site among those who pronounce 
the spot as the most ideal of any 
yet employed in botanical research. 
The range of altitude from near 
sea level to nearly 2,000 feet, the 
available water supply on the prop- 
erty, diversity of soils, range of ex- 
posures through topographical div- 
ersity, are among other reasons. 


The location has already demon- 
strated a portion of its possibili- 
ties on tht H. C. Oakley Estate, 
included in the garden holdings, 
where in twelve years the late 
owner has developed a_ tropical 
garden containg exotic fruits and flowers 
from all localities, which thrive and re- 
produce equally as well as in their natu- 
ral clime. Banana trees bear full fruit 
and there are a host of others unknown 
to this country, which give the garden a 
marked tropical atmosphere. 

With the possibilities of such culti- 
vation in view, the garden already has 
twelve plant expeditions in the field col- 
lecting specimens from various districts 
in the Orient and the South Seas. Each 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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Redwood, Canyons 


(Continued from Page 71) 


The young growth hovers about their 
splendid parent, responding to the ro- 
mance that binds the great heart of the 
redwood tree to the sea, the earth, the 
atmosphere. A link from the past, when 
the young earth was alive with a mar- 
velous growth of greenery, and man but 
an atom in unlimited space. 

A little path runs, circling the free- 
dom of the hills. Forward moves the 
harpist through the drapery of trees. He 
breathes deeply of the delicious air. His 
eyes glow. A mighty power sweeps 
about him. He gazes far into the 
warmer lower valleys and the sun-gilded 


hills. 


646Q@ EQUOIA LAND,” he speaks 
aloud. “The last of May! The 
rhododendrons are sending their rose- 
tinted blooms in flowery spikes among 
the redwoods. 
Out upon the Noyo River, or close 
upon the Navarro, cool and tranquil, we 


shall come upon them—the most beauti- | 


ful sight the redwoods offer. Trilliums, 
three feet tall in the damp forest, in a 
low thicket, or near a mossy log, gleam 
like three-petaled stars. They become 
even more beautiful with their shades 
of lilac, pink, deep rose, dark red or 
royal purple. Their heavy golden 
stamens scenting the canyons with sub- 
tle, rich perfume. In March and April 
they appear, laughing, in the rain. Let 
us wander hand in hand through this 
beautiful Eden. With its enormous 
dark sword ferns in boundless luxuri- 
ance, like palms in an old cathedral, un- 
der the arch of sky. Where God steps 
it seems in that subdued light, until 
night pulses in the rhythm of the trees. 
And the golden satellites above rest 
lightly on the wilderness monarchs. 

This is the wild, enchanting land 
where the spell of the sighing sequoias 
conquers the wanderer. Oh, the sweet, 
enticing odors of the sword fern glades, 
where the huckleberry and salal make 
green bowers on the hillsides! Oh, the 
delicate, refreshing beauty of the five- 
finger fern, rising upward from the 
river in masses of cool perfection upon 
the steep banks! 

Shall we ride into the stream to pluck 
an armful of brown stems with the 
dainty ferns waving from their garden 
bed, where the giant redwoods lean 
above them, guardians of the helpless? 

Oh, the enchanting fragrance in the 
redwood canyons! 

This is the rugged haunt of the bear 
and the deer; the spotted fawn seeks 
cover; the rabbits hide in the green- 
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looped trails; the quail flee, whirring 
down the emerald lane, scurrying into 
the thickets; the squirrels speed up and 
down the redwood trees; and the chat- 
tering chipmunks happily scold each 
other, while the mocking bluejays flash 
their azure wings in the green folds of 
the redwood branches. 

The dense foliage is spicy sweet, and 
the redwood breathes its kindly friend- 
liness beyond the bluffs of the rugged, 
indented coast. He who has felt this 
spirit has caught the vital message of 
the sequoias. 

Man may destroy the Cathedral Trees 





A Forest Monarch 


with his power; but he may never re- 
build these living towers within his 
lifetime. Dark green, shining green, 
delicate green—the tracery of branches. 
Shimmering, matchless, profuse, the sa- 
cred aisles below. Spring and summer, 
autumn and winter, the green bowers 
call, where ‘the redwoods reach their 
arms to you in the mist and the sun- 
light. 

Summer in the redwood canyons! 
Bluebrush scents the warmer slopes. 
The hillsides are covered with that blue 
and lavender haze. Yellow broom 
Sweeps toward the wild lilac sprays, 
creamy and white, Nature like a 
brother, a true comrade waits your 
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favor, wtih the pleased sense of an 
artist who donates his soul’s golden 
hours to you.” 

With the world forgotten, the harpist 
follows the mountain trail until he is 
lost to view in the arch of the distant 
redwoods. Contented, at peace, he 
seeks his favorite haunt in the upper 
canyons. 

There is another picture not so beau- 
tiful—where the redwoods rise phoenix- 
like from the ashes on the blackened 
hillsides, bravely sending their green 
sprouts into the sunlight. For they are 
ever-living, the Sequoia Sempervirens, 
and though man devastates her forests, 
the redwood continues its growth. 


Desolation gazes from those charred 
slopes. It seems a battle has been 
fought. The axe of the chopper re- 
sounds upon the hill, laying low the 
kingdom of trees. But man visions what 
these beloved trees will become. 


EIGN on, great sequoias of the Pa- 

cific forever, whisper to us these 
secrets of the past. Murmur aloud of 
the unknown future. Guard the dreams 
of the coming generation. Bear us the 
contentment of the forest— for your 
sight is greater than ours. Your vital- 
ity is drawn from a wondrous source. 
You live in the pure heights, so that 


-man entering your habitat is raised on 


gentle pinions to that controlled vibrant 
sphere where you have lived in the soli- 
tude of the great. 

Beautiful redwood canyons! Where 
man may rest in an invigorating world 
of swaying trees, listening to the mur- 
mur of the centuries in the still twilight 
of your fragrant lanes. Until in maj- 
esty rising you thrum your emerald harp, 
twined with its wreath of lilies fair, 
while the echoes drift over the western 
rills and blue-shadowed gorges. 

Spell of sequoias! We listen long and 
well; but we still wonder at the drift- 
ing dreams you give to us, where you 
dwell in the sacristy of your chosen 
home. 

Very beautiful the contentment of the 
forest; for here is the essence of life 
itself. Preserve it—the fragrance of the 
shadowed aisles, the fairy flowers on 
the canyon’s rim, the singing birds that 
swoop from branch to branch in the 
green pathway, the tinkling little leaves, 
the pensive rivers, placid and serene. 
Here is perfection of line, of symmetry 
beyond the grasp of man, the power of 
myriad colors, woven into the green har- 
mony of shadow and light, the sym- 
phony that heals, that leaves no stain. 
Nae Gigantea and Sempervirens per- 

petuate the past. They have out- 
lived the glacial period. Shall they not 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


There is “No Substitute for Safety 





By Tresor SELIG 











to gain a ten per cent dividend 
and forfeit his principal?” para- 
phrases a reader of Overland in a recent 
letter asking information regarding cer- 
tain securities and, incidentally, passing 
along some pertinent comments of his 
own. “An investor must maintain a 
proper perspective. He must not hold 
the yield so close to his eye that he loses 
sight of the principal,” says this corre- 
spondent. “High yield is a desirable 
thing but there is no substitute for safe- 
ty.” 

A book lately being widely read dur- 
ing these days of spectacular air con- 
quests quotes a noted trainer of air men 
as constantly reminding his students that 
“dead flyers don’t fly any more.” It is 
a thought to paint on the wall. It means 
quite as much to the man with a thou- 
sand dollars for investment as it does to 
a man with an airplane. Capital lost 
earns no more dividends, at least for 
the man who loses it. 


The constant essential in choosing an 
investment, the man with a thousand 
dollars must ever keep before him that 
threadbare but never obsolete motto 
“Safety First”! He must, of course, 
first determine his own individual re- 
quirements but whatever they may be, 
or his hopes or his opportunities, if he 
is an investor, and is not a gambler nor 
a speculator, safety for his principal is 
the first and the constant essential. 
Whatever else his investment may or 
may not be, it must be safe. 

He will, if he is prudent, seek compe- 
tent advice from a responsible invest- 
ment dealer but he himself must decide 
what his investment requirements are. 
No two people, perhaps, have quite the 
same problems to solve and each man 
knows best just what purpose must be 
achieved by his investment program, al- 
though he should largely depend on the 
professional advice of his dealer in choos- 
ing the proper securities to serve his 
purpose. 





“Fe; what doth it profit a man 


A DEPENDABLE INCOME 

The investor must also be sure that, 
while his principal is safe, the income 
will be forthcoming at stated periods in 
dependable fashion. It must be a fair 
income. Every genuine investment is, in 


reality, a loan and the lender is entitled 
to a reasonable interest yield. But he 
must not forget that there is ever a con- 
stant balance between safety and yield. 
When one is high the other will be com- 
mensurately low. He must not hold the 
interest rate too close to his eye. 


If he seeks a readily marketable secur- 
ity he must accept a lower yield. Mar- 
ketability is seldom essential to an in- 
vestor. It is an obvious advantage to a 
speculator but to an investor seeking a 
dependable income it is a quite unneces- 
sary expense. The latter wants a per- 
manent and not a temporary employ- 
ment for his money. The investments 
of Mr. Average Citizen should be in 
securities of recognized standing and if 
they are, he will have no difficulty in 
borrowing against his holdings as col- 
lateral sufficiently to meet any ordinary 
unexpected emergency. 


Worry-Proor Bonps 

The investor should also consider the 
matter of tax exemption. Certain forms 
of securities are not taxable as personal 
property, although this saving is usually 
balanced by a relatively reduced yield. 
And another factor to be considered is 
the matter of personal attention an in- 
vestment requires. In this respect the 
ideal security for most people, perhaps, 
is the coupon bond which needs one’s 
personal attention only on the dates 
when interest coupons fall due and when 
the bond matures. Many securities of 
this class are amply secured and yield an 
adequate return. 


Of importance to one who is building 
up a regular monthly income program 
from his investments is the interest date 
and the period of the investment. In 
planning ahead one may foresee a date 
when he must have his money paid back 
in cash, and an orderly income program 
would provide for interest or dividends 
payable each month or at definite pe- 
riods. In the consideration of bonds the 
denomination is important since one’s 
investment is measured by cash avail- 
able. Possible enhancement in value is 
to be considered but is a factor of specu- 
lative operation rather than of perma- 
nent investment. 


DIVERSIFICATION 
For the methodical and purposeful 





builder of an investment income diversi- 
fication of securities is also one of the 
important items in his list of rules, It 
is not wise to put all one’s eggs in one 
basket, however sound that basket may 
be. A few securities of higher-than- 
average yield, one may discreetly include 
in his list of holdings perhaps, if he will 
prudently balance them with others of 
especially conservative type. One should 
not invest his entire capital in one or 
two phases of industry or business nor 
in one or two geographical districts. The 
wider the spread of one’s investments, 
the less chance he takes of embarrass- 
ment or loss. 

But whether he observes any or all 
of these other rules of investment pro- 
cedure, the one thing he must keep in 
mind all the time is that there is no sub- 
stitute for safety, that the alluring and 
coveted high yield is always a fair warn- 
ing of commensurate risk to capital, that 
safety and earnings are always automat- 
ically balanced. It is a warning that is 
plainly written that he who runs may 
read. 





BURBANK AND THE 
OVERLAND 

HOSE of our readers interested in 

the article on Luther Burbank, ap- 
pearing on page 74 of this issue, are re- 
ferred to our issue of June, 1923. There- 
in appeared a splendid article on Mr. 
Burbank by one who enjoyed long and 
favorable acquaintance with him, Miss 
Honoria Tuomey. Miss Tuomey is 
well known to “Overland” readers. 

At the time of the publication of the 
article in question radical betterments 
were made in the “Overland,” it being 
determined to return more nearly to the 
policy originally laid out by Bret Harte 
and his associates. The format of the 
“Overland,” having combined with it 
the “Out West Magazine,” made fa- 
mous by Charles F. Lummis, was 
changed to meet the newer demands. 

Luther Burbank sent a personal mes- 
sage to the “Overland” at that time. 

“Personal greetings to the new ‘Over- 
land.’ May it have great success in 
championing the advance of progress in 
our beautiful state, thus fulfilling the 
desire of its famous founder, Bret 
Harte.” 
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EVENTS—HERE AND THERE 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 








President Coolidge on Journalism 


President Coolidge, in addressing 
the National Press Club at the dedi- 
cation of the club’s new building in 
Washington, spoke on Journalism. 
His speech was replete with wisdom. 

' Among other things he said: “The 
press ought to undertake to recapture 
the dominant position it formerly held 
as a distributor of current information 
and a director of public opinion. It 
ought to contest with our universities 
as an influence for education and 
match the pulpit in its support of a 
high moral standard. 

“Tn no small degree,” said he, “you 
are the keepers of the public consci- 
ence. By being servants of the truth 
you can help to create and support 
that confidence in our institutions, and 
in each other, which is the foundation 
of national progress and prosperity.” 
The press is a powerful factor in 

shaping public opinion. The seasoned 
newspaper man may tell you that the 
daily press gives the people what is 
wanted by them—it is meeting a popular 
demand. And the “cub” reporter echoes 
glibly what his superior says. But Presi- 
dent Coolidge knows that the press, in 
common with the school and the pulpit, 
should create standards and point the 
way, rather than seek the lower levels. 
We are proud of the American Press, 
but as yet, it has not begun to measure 
up to its possibilities. The thoughtful 
and sincere members of the press will 
welcome this utterance of the president 
and profit by it. 


* * * 


Human Waste 


In the interest of thrift and conser- 
vation, President Grace of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation is offering a 
series of gold prizes for the greatest 
progress made in 1928 toward elim- 
inating human waste caused by pre- 
ventable accidents. The Bethlehem 
organization will be divided into 
groups and a prize of $1000 offered 
the group making the best _per- 
centage of time lost due to accidents. 
President Grace, who employs 68,000 
men says: “We have made good 
strides in manufacturing economics 
during the last few years, but there 
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still remains much that can be done, 

especially in further reducing the hu- 

man and economic waste caused by 
accidents.” 

This is a splendid example that other 
large organizations could follow with 
profit. Conservation of human material 
has been given all..too little attention. 
The economic loss alone from prevent- 
able accidents is enormous; and the 
waste of human life and effort is beyond 
the mind to grasp. 

* * # 
Salaries and Standards 


In commenting upon the meager 
pay received by teachers in Spain, 
Arthur Brisbane says: “10,000 school 
teachers in Spain are paid 58 cents a 
day. The curse of Spain and the 
cause of her downfall from great 
power have been lack of education 
and substitution for education. The 
fact that 10,000 Spanish school teach- 
ers exist is, however, a hopeful sign 
even though their pay is a disgrace.” 
Mr. Brisbane is entirely correct in 

his comment. Spain, however, is not the 
only country that suffers because of lack 
of education. The poor pay received by 
teachers in whatever country secures to 
the boys and girls instruction of a very 
indifferent sort. So too is it in Mexico. 
Poor pay for teachers, inadequate pro- 
fessional standards, meager educational 
facilities—all tend toward a low level of 
intelligence amongst the poorer classes. 
Indeed, it is lack of equal educational 
opportunities that tends toward poverty 
and vice. 
* * * 
Television Realized 


Television has been made a reality. 
There sat the other day, in a labora- 
tory in London, a man and a woman 
before an electric eye. A group of 
people in a darkened cellar in a small 
town near New York City observed 
the movements of this man and wo- 
man across the ocean, as they turned 
their heads and shifted from side to 
side. The report states, “The images 
were crude, imperfect, broken, but 
they were images none the less. Man’s 
vision has spanned the ocean; trans- 
Atlantic television was a demonstrated 
reality, and one more great dream of 


science was on the way to eventual 

complete realization.” 

It will be remembered that when the 
telephone first came into use the trans- 
mission was imperfect; it was difficult 
to understand clearly what was being 
said. It took time to develop perfection. 
In the same way with the Victor talking 
machine and the victrola. The smooth, 
well-rounded tones were in the begin- 
ning harsh and grating. It can be well 
understood that in the question of tele- 
vision it is a matter of a little time only 
before the transmission of visual sound 
will be accomplished with ease. It is 
stated that the transformed vision of a 
man and woman in London came 
through the ether in the form of a 
bumble bee’s hum, or a musical buzz. 
The wonders of science will never cease. 

* * * 


School Executive Honored 
Mark Keppel, Su- 


perintendent of 

Schools, Los Angeles 

County, has rounded 

out 25 years of ser- 

vice as head of the 

county schools. In an 

interview in the Los 

Angeles Times, Mr. 

Keppel said. “When 

I took office 25 years 

ago, the county boast- 

Mark Keppel 4 15 high schools 

with 2200 pupils, 

while today we have 100 such institu- 

tions, with more than 180,000 pupils. 

A quarter of a century ago, we had 

1200 teachers in the city and county; 

today we have 14,500. Then we had 

40,000 children in school, while today 
we have 500,000. 

“It cannot be denied,” said Mr. 
Keppel, “that the newspapers and mo- 
tion pictures are two of the world’s 
greatest agents in the field of educa- 
tion. It is true that our rapid trans- 
portation and swift means of com- 
munication makes it easier to do wrong 
and to escape penalty, yet it is foolish 
to talk about slowing up; nor is it 
desirable that progress in any line 
should be abated. Business and indus- 
try have out-distanced social, moral 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

WO books for the juvenile reader in 

home and school are just from the 
press of F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Danville, New York. These are, 
“Mexico and Central America,” by 
Harry A. Franck, and “Sentinenls of 
the Sea” by Francis C. Owen. 

The first of these books is a geograph- 
ical reader by a man who has traveled 
extensively and written of his impres- 
sions frequently,—of scenes and customs 
in foreign lands. “Mexico and Central 
America” appears most timely. The au- 
thor says in his foreword, “As children 
read about our Latin-American near 
neighbors, we feel confident that they 
will be impressed with the fact that the 
people of the whole world are one great 
family; that which effects one nation 
affects all nations sooner or later and to 
a greater or less degree. Children, like 
adults must be led to see that people ev- 
erywhere have their virtues and their 
ambitions, their trials and hardships, and 
that the misfortune, or the prosperity of 
one country is reflected in other countries 
far away.” 

The book carries 23 chapters with 
numerous maps and half-tone illustra- 
tions. The latter are many of them not 
as clear as they should be for a book of 
this kind. The text is interesting and the 
volume is a contribution to the literatuer 
of our Southern neighbors. There are 
288 pages, with a list price of 96c. 





SENTINELS OF THE SEA 

HE second book, “Sentinels of the 

Sea,” is a-volume in The Young 
Learner’s Library, and is a little out of 
the ordinary, in that it treats of the 
whole matter of lighthouses in delightful 
fashion. The book carries several gen- 
eral sections including Navigation, 
Lighthouse History, the Lighthouse 
Service, Fog Signals, The Coast Guard, 
The Weather Bureau and others. Un- 
der each of these sections, there are por- 
tions devoted to different themes, such 
that the reader has a comprehensive idea 
of the meaning and extent of lighthouse 
service; how it is maintained, and the 











results achieved. Scattered through the 
book are bits of verse and poems illus- 
trative of the life of the sea, and these 
themselves are of high literary merit; 
and the book is illustrated with pictures 
that have in themselves great teaching 
value. The cost of the book, 72c, is 
small as compared with the value of its 
130 pages. 


THE RIVER AND I 

HE author of the book “The River 

and I,” John G. Neihardt, is not 
unknown as a writer of travel. In this 
volume he treats of his trip down the 
Missouri. And a most delightful trip it 
was. It takes a keen observer to write 
of a trip of this kind in such manner as 
to make the story attractive as well as 
informational, and Mr. Neihardt has 
succeeded in doing both. 

“T have come,” he says, “to look upon 
the Missouri as something more than a 
stream of muddy water. It gave me my 
first big boy dream. It was my ocean.” 
And again he says, “The Missouri is 
more than a sentiment—even more than 
an epoch.” And thus he goes on in a 
phraseology reflecting at once the scholar, 
the observer, the scientist and the philos- 
opher. 

In eight chapters the author carries us 
along with his companions in his floating 
home down the wonderful Missouri, 
giving many pen pictures of scenery and 
life along the way. The book abounds in 
half-tone illustrations of views that in 
themselves give a decidedly good impres- 
sion of conditions as they were found. 
Among the chapters of special interest 
are those entitled, “Sixteen Miles of 
Awe,” “Half-Way to the Moon,” “On 
to the Yellowstone,” and others. 

The careful reader may gain from the 
volume an excellent idea of the country 
through which the river flows and to 
which it is tributary; and of the com- 
mercial and industrial significance of 
the region. The book is an enlargement 
of an account written in 1908, which 
ran as a serial in Putnams Magazine, 
and later appeared in book form. The 
present volume is one of 200 pages, and 


is quoted at $3.00. Other works of Mr. 
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Neihardt include “The Song of Hugh 
Glass,” “The Quest,” “Collected 


Poems,” and various other works. 





CAMEOS 
By Nancy BucKLey 


NAS Buck .ey has a way with her 
—which means that she gives to 
her work a charm that makes criticism 
difficult, and nearly always unnecessary. 

Normal man’s enjoyment of the beau- 
ties of nature, and his experience of 
love is spontaneous, and therefore,. when 
the poet, in Cameos, has given us so 
much of the real glory of the world, 
what else can the most hardened critic 
say but thank you! 

A bird sings because it must, and 
Nancy Buckley’s muse is as effortless, 
and very often as bewitching. She loves 
wide spaces, but also has a tenderness 
for narrow winding lanes and small, 
homely houses. She runs to greet the 
large-hearted, but dances with the little 
people as one of them. She is rich in 
shining, young simplicities, and is de- 
lighted to share her heart’s opulence 
with others. She tells us in one of her 
delicate, shimmering poems that she 
“likes to remember a thousand beautiful 
things” and in another, that she has “seen 
beauty in strange places.” Throughout 
her work we discover how fragrant and 
transparent her memories are. Nearly 
every poem has the lightness, the beauty, 
and the importance of a sigh of ecstasy, 
—and from them I single out as prime 
favorites: Gypsy Heart, Kerry Glen, 
Homesick, Vagabond, Crossroads, Innis- 
fail, My Little House, When I Am Old, 
Indifference and Prayer. 

Some poets beautifully remember what 
they once felt; but Nancy Buckley is 
still experiencing the delight she puts 
into her singing, and for this happy rea- 
son, her poetry is more a heart-impelled 
expression of the joy of life than its 
measured explanation. 

Her poems tell me that the best way 
to live one’s life is to enjoy it to the full, 
to love it for God’s and our neighbor’s 
sake, and to give thanks. Of course she 
is supremely right. 

ArRMEL O’Connor. 
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HONORE WILSIE MORROW 


ONORE WisizE Morrow, whose 

admirable novels, ON TO ORE- 

con, We Must Marcu, and 
that excellent story of Lincoln, ForEVER 
Free, are delighting readers has brought 
into the present a man who belonged 
in this day, but who was so much in 
advance of the time in which he lived 
that he was ridiculed as an impractical 
failure. Amos Bronson Alcott was ap- 
preciated by few, one of the few being 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. Alcott’s ideas 
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of education, worked out in the face of 
opposition and harsh criticism, are today 
generally accepted. Alcott and his fam- 
ily suffered a long martyrdom, and their 
poverty was relieved only when one of 
the daughters, Louisa, found sale for 
her stories. 


Littte Women, LitTTLeE Men, 
E1cuHt Cousins, RosE 1n BLoom, and 
the rest of Louisa May Alcott’s stories 
for young people hold their place, a part 
of every girl’s reading, it is to be hoped. 
They are apparently more widely read 
now than a dozen years ago. Mrs. Mor- 
row, realizing that lovers of the daugh- 
ter will be interested in the educational 
ideas of the father, has entitled her book 
Tue FatuHer oF LittLe WomeEN. She 
has probably done a larger work than 
merely writing the life of a man who 
has not received the recognition he de- 
serves, for she has called attention to 
his many volumes of journals which may 
now receive the attention of students of 
education. The ideas which he worked 
out in his own school and sought to dis- 
seminate from the lecture platform have 
their message for present-day. thinkers. 
Those, however, who avoid research or 
heavy biography have no need to turn 
from Mrs. Morrow’s attractive volume. 
She does not write as a professor of 
pedagogy, but as one who calls others 
to delve into the wealth hidden in sixty 
volumes of journals kept by a philoso- 
pher whom Emerson called “the most 
extraordinary man and the highest 
genius of his time.” Little, Brown and 
Company have put out the books in a 
pleasing volume with good print and 
wide margins. 

LauRA Bev Everett. 





IMMIGRATION CROSSROADS 


 pemnernaiy oe Crossroaps,” by Con- 
stantine Panunzio, Professor of So- 
cial Economics, Whittier College, The 
Macmillan Co., price $2.50. 
Constantine Panunzio, who writes on 
immigration, now Professor of Social 
Ecenomics at Whittier College, landed 
in this country when 18 years of age 
with 50 cents in his pocket. In his 
book he points out in a plain manner 
that the present drastic restrictive immi- 
gration measures have not accomplished 
their purpose. “Immigration Cross- 
roads” brings out clearly the point that 
immigrants should be admitted because 
of their personal qualities and not be- 
cause of any special qualities possessed 
by the country from which they come. 
Professor Panunzio gives many facts 
and figures to prove that the immigrant 
question is far from settled, and that 
much wrong has been done to the for- 
eigners by those who were born in the 
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United States, but whose parents were 
among the poorest immigrants. 

Some of these, the author shows, 
think themselves true-blooded Ameri- 
cans, and do all in their power to keep 
all immigrants away, simply because 
they happened to be born in a poor coun- 
try, or in a land other than that of the 
Caucasian. In reality, it is shown, the 
United States would benefit to a great 
extent if some of these immigrants were 
allowed to enter. 

Panunzio, while maintaining and 
proving all these facts, insists, however, 
that he is, to a certain degree, an advo- 
cate of restriction. “But,” he says, “the 
problem must be developed out of broad, 
far-sighted and scientifically grounded 
views of national and international, so- 
cial and economic progress and human 
welfare,” anad not from a standpoint 
of prejudice, as is often done and was 
done, he shows, with the 1924 law. 


Car_L W. Gross. 





THE STORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE 

“THe Story oF ARCHITECTURE IN 
America,” by Thomas A. Tallmadge, 
Fellow, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, W. W. Norton & Co., 311 pages, 
$3.50. This is a most worthy treatment 
of an intensely interesting subject. The 
science of architecture coupled with its 
art has had a tremendous development 
in the past few years. The architect of 
today has taken the place of the builder 
of yesterday. There are tremendous 
engineering problems involved in the 
architects’ work. Tallmadge has written 
a book popular in character, but thor- 
oughly scholarly and scientific. The book 
is not a catalog of buildings, but does 
give outstanding examples extending 
through the various periods. There are 
numerous full-page illustrations to make 
clear the text. It is a book that will be 
welcomed by architect and general 
reader alike. 





THE STORY OF MUSIC 

“Tue Story oF Music,” an histor- 
ical sketch of the changes in musical 
form, by Paul Bekker, author of “Wag- 
ner,” “Beethoven,” etc. Translation by 
M. D. Herter Norton and Alice Korts- 
chak, W. W. Norton and Company, 277 
pages. Price $3.50. There have, during 
the last few years been numerous books 
put upon the market devoted to music. 
The volume under consideration is a real 
contribution to the literature of that sub- 
ject. The author treats his theme in a 
most human way appreciating as he does 
the importance of music in the life of a 
people. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Luther Burbank 


(Continued from Page 80) 


as the fruit would be ruined before it 
reached its destination. He then devel- 
oped the seedless plum and other fruits 
that could be transported. Various re- 
sults follow upon such work as this— 
results that have a marked effect upon 
the industrial and financial aspects of 
our civilization, thus influencing our 
economic structure. By securing fruits 
that will permit of shipment, refrigera- 
tion is stimulated and commerce and 
manufacture influenced. 

Some years ago Mr. Burbank put out 
a new variety of wheat. The farmers 
have found that this variety yields 20 
per cent more grain than will any other, 
save perhaps some Italian wheats. Sim- 
ilarly, there is increase in yield in vari- 
ous vegetables and cereals and fruits. As 
the mind begins to dwell upon the re- 
sults of the work of this man, there seems 
no limit to the possibilities. 

The Burbank thirteen-acre Goldridge 
Experiment Farm was located by him 
at Sebastopol. This proved the world’s 
greatest laboratory for the conducting 
of experiments in plant selection and 
improvement. The home place at Santa 
Rosa was also used in a similar way. 
Here is found the old homestead, as well 
as the late, more modern residence of 
Mr. Burbank. In the office on the Santa 
Rosa place was carried on all work in 
connection with his correspondence, 
writing and the like. A catalog of the 
experiments and exhibits and an inven- 
tory of the different lines of work would 
fill a volume. 

There are at Goldridge quince trees 
bearing 260 new varieties of fruit, pears 
bearing 200 new varieties, cherry trees 
carrying 600 new varieties on only 454 
individual trees. "Two thousand new 
varieties of plums are grown on three- 
fourths that number of trees. There are 
select varieties of roses in abundance, 
and daisies, hibiscus, cannas, perennial 
asters and numerous other wonderful 
flowers. The original giant Royal hy- 
brid walnut tree has for the past fifteen 
vears paid 6% interest annually in nuts 
and grafts on an investment of $10,000. 
There are artichokes and white black- 
berries and New Zealand flax, and a 
thousand and one other fruits and vege- 
tables, shrubs, plants and flowers, bear- 
ing new and large and luscious varie- 
ties. To say nothing of spineless cactus, 
white and all-fruit blackberries, giant 
garlic and prunes in abundance. All of 
which gives some little idea of the wide 
range of Mr. Burbank’s activities in cre- 
ating and improving species. 





“Can you forecast, Mr. Burbank, 
what results will be found at the end of 
the road as coming from this work of 
yours on improvement of varieties? You 
have given a lifetime to plant improve- 
ment. As you look ahead, what will 
this type of work mean to the world in 
the next one hundred years?” And then 
came from Mr. Burbank a sentence of 
a dozen words more significant and 
meaningful than contained in many a 
long treatise and bearing upon the re- 
sults of his labors. “The world’s food 
supply will feed one-third more people 
than now.” 

A sidelight on the remarkable capacity 
of the man for work was at one time 
given the writer by Mr. Burbank. His 
work in the gardens and fields and the 
calls made upon him for conferences 
and in other ways, left him scant time 
for constructive writing. It was a some- 
what common custom for him at times 
to place beside his bed on retiring a pad 
of paper and a large soft pencil. In 
the early morning at 3 or 4 o’clock Mr. 
Burbank would awaken, and not daring 
to expose his arms while writing, he 
would write on the pad with a large 
stub pencil under the covers. By run- 
ning his left thumb down the pad as a 
guide as he wrote, following the com- 
pletion of each line a proper start could 
be made on the next line. While the 
conditions under which this writing was 
done was not conducive to excellent pen- 
manship, both Mr. and Mrs. Burbank 
had learned to translate satisfactorily. 
Here was a lesson in determination and 
hunger for accomplishment that would 
be difficult to equal. 


One may be so close to a personality 
or enterprise that, through loss of bal- 
ance or lack of perspective, he may be 
unaware of the real significance of that 
enterprise or the true worth of that en- 
terprise or the true worth of that indi- 
vidual. Again, one may be standing afar 
off, so absorbed in the little daily round 
of existence as to be blind and deaf to 
great happenings. To fully appreciate 
the contribution that Luther Burbank 
made to the world, one must have known 
him, must study his work and ponder in 
quiet. As one talked with the man, 
listened and observed and analyzed, one 
was persuaded that in the confines of 
quiet Santa Rosa dwelt one of the 
world’s great benefactors. No kind of 
financier was Burbank; no captain of in- 
dustry; no master statesman; no artist 
of voice or brush or pen; no military 
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hero ne. What ther wes the secret of 
the Man’s greatness? 

As we left his serene and hospitable 
home, and found our way down toward 
the throbbing city with its surging, anx- 
ious multitudes, its ceaseless comings 
and goings, its industry and manufac- 
ture and barter and transportation and 
strife, then camé deep down in conscious- 
ness an understanding that after all, it 
was there at quiet Santa Rosa among his 
flowers and fruits, that Burbank en- 
dowed the world. He dealt with vital 
and elemental things. His was a funda- 
mental work. The fruits of his pain- 
staking and unselfish years of labor are 
daily reflected in the comforts and satis- 
factions experienced by men and women 
everywhere. 





REDWOOD CANYONS 
(Continued from Page 86) 
exist in this era of specific civilization? 

A greater blessing shall) be yours who 
say, “Live forever, sequoias, in our land 
of peace.” 

A greater glory shall be yours when 
later generations stand in these redwood 
forests of the Far West, listening, lis- 
tening to the voices murmuring through 
the moving branches. Feeling the pulse- 
beat of the wilderness sound in the 
mighty breast of the Cathedral Tree. 

In the quietude of the redwood can- 
yons, in the tinkle of the redwood hills, 
in the shadows of the winding trails of 
the redwood ridges, BEAUTIFUL Con- 
TENTMENT is spread like incense on the 
tall-spired gracious heights of the west- 
ern mountains, where the fog billows 
rest on the forest breast, and the great 
trees point their green fringe through 
the white cloud drape! 
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through Romance 


You may see the pictur- 
esque Southwestand old 
South at no additional 
fare on your trip East. 


You'll enjoy so much the Sunset 
way east, the colorful route of “Sun- 
set Limited” to middle west and east- 
ern points, via New Orleans. Arizona 
Apache Trail detour, New Mexico, 
Texas, luxuriant Louisiana. 

“Sunset Limited,” famed round the 
world, carries you swiftly and com- 
fortably over this fascinating route. 
Its appointments are superb; as fine 
as a first-class hotel or club. 

That is the Sunset journey east. Read 
the new booklet describing it in de- 
tail. From New Orleans, you can 
continue by train or go to New York 
aboard Southern Pacific steamship. 
Meals and berth on the boat included 
in your fare. 


Return via another of Southern Pacific’s 
4 great routes across the continent—Gold- 
en State, Overland, or Shasta. A choice 
matched by no other railroad. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


San Francisco 
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for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. 
prova!. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
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From Sea to Sea 


(Continued from Page 79) 


hardly be happier than they now appear 
to the tourist’s eyes. In the West, the 
land is dear and tends to be dearer; 
while there, the reverse holds sway. If 
the introduction of canneries and higher 
wages would subtract from their con- 
tent, it would seem almost a pity to dis- 
turb it, just as it seems almost a sacri- 
lege to hurry through their peaceful 
villages. 

The “middle-man” too is not required 
by them. The country people are largely 
self-supporting, and where they are not, 
old barter customs hold. The peasant 
who supplies the butter, for instance, 
will distribute his produce and refill his 
emptied basket with other necessities be- 
fore returning home. And the man who 
slaughters sheep will be able to supply 
a whole village and not want for shoes, 
or wine, or fowls. 


pean beauty of the mountain roads 
repeat themselves many times during 
the run from sea to sea. The one wind- 
ing up from Eaux-Bonnes by means of 
many hair-pin turns to Col d’Aubisque 
is but one of many which cause you to 
hold your breath for more reasons than 
one. You see only shepherds’ huts by 
way of habitation until over the pass, 
where there is another view of the far 
heights, rearing their heads to the silence 
of the snow-line. Dipping valley-wards 
once more is only a short respite before 
climbing a yet higher point. Past Argeles 
and Pierrefitte, to which you say an- 
other mental: “Au revoir,” you land in 
Cauterets, almost breathless from the air 
and beauty of the mountain-top. 

It is a good plan to stay awhile in 
Cauterets, and from there, visit the ice- 
fields of Garvarnie. 

Perhaps the most wonderful day of 
the whole trip across is covered between 
Cauterets and Luchon. It is then that 
the highest ascents are made, from which 
you glimpse the full glories of the Mala- 
detta, the Nethou, Poseta and the gla- 
ciers. In old school books, the Maladetta 
is still accounted the highest peak of the 
Pyrenees, but the other two have been 
explored since, putting it about a thou- 
sand feet in the shade. 

Many tourists stop over at Bagneres 
de Bigorre before going on to Luchon, 
in order to make side trips, such as to 
Lourdes, intensely interesting; to Pau, 
with its marvelous Chateau, and other 
resorts. 

Now up, now down, you pass through 
many villages, threaded like multi-col- 
ored beads on a white ribbon. From the 
valley, the houses on the mountain-sides 





appear to be pictures hung on a wall; 
while some of the streams are spanned 
by bridges so light, that they appear as 
if they should be taken in at night and 
stacked up, like garden chairs. 

Luchon stands on the border-line of 
the two countries, and here, it is essen- 
tial to break the journey, for Superbag- 
neres must be visited, for its view of the 
glaciers; also Lac d’oo, a lake perched 
high, and almost as beautifully situated 
as Tahoe is in the Sierras. 

There are such beautiful walks to be 
made from Luchon, that the traveler 
heads eastward once more with great 
regret. All too soon the head of the 
valley is reached again, towns lie at your 
feet; the oxen appear like Noah’s Ark 
toys, stiff and small from such an ex- 
tremely superior position. 


Through St. Girons to Aulus-les- 
Bains you go, from there to Foix, a large 
city, slightly off the “Route des Pyre- 


‘nees,” past Ussat-les-Bains to Ax-les- 


Thermes, with its churches, fine build- 
ings and multiple hotels. From here 
again, there is much to see; another 
mountain lake, near the Pic de Carlitte, 
one of the lesser heights, for by now the 
highest have been left to the west of 
you. An excursion must be made to the 
“Escaldes” and to the large caves of 
Puymorans, of which many interesting 
tales are told. 


HE whole way across, there are in- 

numerable salutary baths and waters, 
supposed to be a cure for various ills. 
Thues - les - Bains and Canaveille - les - 
Bains lie on the road to Vernet, which, 
with Amelie-les-Bains, form the last im- 
portant stopping places. 

After that, the hills drop towards the 
sea once more, and it must be a tre- 
mendously impressed little party which 
descends at Cerbere, somewhat stiff- 
kneed, perhaps, but with a consciousness 
almost reeling with beauty. 

Apart from agricultural industries, 
there are also marble quarries among 
the mountains, such as the famous works 
at Vitry. Gleaming marble stones shine 
through the lapping water of many 
streams. There were several monasteries 
and convents. Every village has its big 
court for the game of Pelota, and in 


larger places important matches are 
played. 
The scenery is happily but little 


spoiled by unsightly advertisements, al- 
though the plain “BYRRH” placard 
appears near any settlement. There is 
only one slope of the mountains on the 
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whole route which is at all bare, the 
rest is green pasture, or much cultivated 
and in many cases, well-wooded. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer is a good resting 
place before taking the rail up to Per- 
pignan, thence on to Narbonne and Car- 
cassone. This last, with its ancient forti- 
fied walls, is so unique as to need a story 
to itself, or many of them. The main 
line back to Paris can be joined at Tou- 
louse, or taken at Bayonne, after jour- 
neying westwards in order to take in 
important places such as Lourdes and 
Pau. For no visitor can afford to 
neglect these, even if making but a super- 
ficial tour of these gorgeous Pyrenees 
mountains. 





THE ART OF PAPER MAKING 
(Continued from Page 81) 

pers or enamels were the response. The 
utmost detail in halftone plate can be 
preserved in printing on these papers, 
in the manufacture of which every mi- 
croscopic irregularity in the surface of 
the paper is filled with an impalpable 
China clay, fixed with casein, a glue 
made from milk. By calendering, a 
surface almost glass-like is produced. 
The great advantage of paper of this 
type lies in its receptiveness to very fine 
and light impressions. Its principal ob- 
jections are its reflecting quality, mak- 
ing it rather hard on the eyes in any 
continuous reading, and the brittleness 
due to the coating. These have been 
met in some measure by the introduction 
of duller coatings and ivory and India 
tints and by the making of special sheets 
described as folding enamels. 

There is a paper for every conceivable 
use; there has to be, for without it, 
our modern civilization would collapse, 
or at least stand still. 

Paper and printing combine to ad- 
vance and perpetuate the records of our 
deeds, our arts and our business. A sub- 
stitute has never been found, and in this 
generation at least it will not be dis- 
covered. 





M* GrorGE PALMER PUTNAM of 
G. P. Putnam’s Son, well known 
publisher, has recently been a guest at 
many functions in California. Mr. Put- 
nam, who is a noted explorer, has spent 
much time in the north, especially in 
the region of Baffin Bay. Mr. Putnam 
spoke before the Commonwealth Club, 
and was the guest of honor of the Book 
Sellers’ Association of San Francisco at 
an affair arranged by the secretary, Mr. 
Paul Elder. Mr. Putnam has collected 
a vast fund of information regarding 
the north, and his audiences listen to him 
with delight and profit. 





EVENTS HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from Page 88) 


and educational progress; and that be- 
ing the case, it is up to us to speed up 
our educational and social problem. 


“When I was a boy compulsory 
education was not known in Cali- 
fornia. Today every youth between 
8 and 16 years must attend school at 
least 170 days in each year. There 
is no excuse for a boy or girl not re- 
ceiving an education. Moreover, al- 
though our natural resources have de- 
creased somewhat, there never were 
so many opportunities for the advance- 
ment of youth. Altogether people are 
becoming cleaner, saner, happier and 
better.” 


Few public school officials in the 
United States are better or more favor- 
ably known than is Mark Keppel. The 
opportunities for service in the county 
superintendency today are greater than 
are those in almost any other branch of 
the educational service. Mr. Keppel is 
a man of clear vision, fearlessness, and 
progressive. He has been responsible for 
more far-reaching legislation than has 
any other person in California. He has 
contended fearlessly and with success for 
higher professional standards, more mod- 
ern courses of study, a lengthened school 
year, increased salaries for teachers, re- 
tirement allowances, teacher tenure, a 
better financed school system; and other 
important advances. To him more than 
to any one else, is due the credit for the 
enactment of constitutional amendment 
No. 16 which brought with it equal edu- 
cational opportunities. He is known the 
nation over for his knowledge of the 
problems of school finance and for his 
championship of the cause of childhood. 
His work as President of the California 
Teachers’ Association and California 
Council of Education is spoken of every- 
where with admiration and approval. 
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Have 
You 
(onsidered-- 


WHAT SCHOOL YOUR 
BOY WILL ATTEND 
THIS FALL? 








Of course, you want him to 


have the best. 


The 
West Coast 
Military 
Academy 


PALO ALTO 


—a school for junior boys, is es- 
pecially equipped to handle the 
educational, physical, and moral 
needs of your boy. Sound instruc- 
tion is emphasized and individual 


attention is given to each lad’s re- 
quirements. A brotherly atmos- 
phere prevails in the school, and 


field of athletics, 


sports and recreation the boys are 


through the 


trained in manliness. Let us talk 





with you about your boy. 
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OUR NEW BOTANIC GARDEN 

(Continued from Page 85) 
of these plant collecting parties is headed 
by botanical experts familiar with the 
flora of the localities in which they are 
working. The newly completed her- 
barium at Mandeville Canyon is also 
being rapidly stocked ‘with reference 
material, secured through gift and pur- 
chase. 

With the records before us of the 
achievements of other notable botanic 
gardens, there can be no reason why the 
California Botanic Garden shall not 
come to be regarded in a few years as 
one of the most important institutions 
in the west. To Kew, the British owe 
their success in securing the monopoly 
on rubber. And again to the work of 
this garden can be attributed the rehabil- 
itation of Egypt, after French coloniza- 
tion had failed, through the introduc- 
tion of a variety of cotton that utilized 
wasted Nile waters and became a com- 
modity with a world market. The gar- 
dens of Berlin, New York, Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, Ceylon, the Philippines and many 
more, have likewise contributed much 
of importance. 

The west’s need for scientific plant 
research, which involves not only gene- 
tics or plant breeding, but a study of the 
soil, climate and conditions pertinent to 
their cultivation, can well be appreci- 
ated when one considers that in the 
southwestern states alone there is esti- 
mated to be three hundred and fifty 
million acres of arid lands. Valuable 
forage and economic plants have been 
produced in other countries on land 
under conditions almost identical to 
those prevailing in the Southwest. Such 
possibilities are unlimited. 

With the coming development of the 
Colorado River, a vast portion of the 
now arid desert will be added to our 
productive acreage. Imperial Valley is 
a world renowned example of the amaz- 
ing fertility of this desert soil when fa- 
vored with available irrigation, although 
as yet the full capabilities of the area 
are unknown. As an instance, coffee 
experiments are now being conducted 
near Holtville with a species of Mocha 
brought from India. The results to 
date are promising. 

We in America use but 300 economic 
plants grown within our country, as 
against China’s 3000 and Europe’s 1200. 
From this alone it would appear that 
there is room for us to devote consid- 
erable attention to botanic research. 
Glancing over California, the botanist 
says we are growing too many crops 
which are grown far more economically 
in less temperate regions and on chaeper 
lands. So will the garden operate for 
our economic good. 

And viewing all the needs for the 
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work of a botanical garden, as well as 
its service to education and economics, it 
must not be overlooked that by its con- 
tributions in decorative flora to the many 
communities it will serve, the California 
Botanic Garden will become one of the 
Pacific Coast’s most notable cultural 
assets as well. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 94) 

He traces the development of music 
from early time when instruments were 
primitive, and methods simple down to 
the present. There are chapters devoted 
to instrumental harmony and to such 
musical masters as Bach, Handel, Mo- 
zart, Wagner and others. The full page 
illustrations of a number of the out- 
standing musicians of the past and pres- 
ent adds much to the value of the book. 





CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY 

“A CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY EIGHTY 
Years Aco,” by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, illustrations by Paul Leslie, 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 224 pages. 
Brittany has always been a land of ro- 
mance. The author is enabled to bring 
to the reader some delightful and accu- 
rate pen pictures of the life, manners 
and customs of Brittany and quaint old 
Quimper where she was born. The 
memories given by the author are based 
many of them upon conversations she 
has had in her own tongue with an old 
French friend. One has a much better 
idea of Breton and the Frenc!: life of 
that region by reading these intensely in- 
teresting stories which are illustrated 
with the most dainty drawings and etch- 
ings imaginable, artistic in the highest 
degree. This volume on a “Childhood 
in Brittany” will bring delight to many 
a reader. 





CALIFORNIA POETS 

California is not devoid of poets. We 
have before us a little volume entitled 
“THE SEARCH AND OTHER Poems,” by 
Henry Meade Bland, from the press of 
the General Printing Co., San Jose. Mr. 
Bland has collected in this book some 
most delightful poems including together 
with “The Search,” “The Pioneers,” 
which is reprinted from the “Book of 
Poetry,” edited by Edwin Markham, 
“Under the Redwoods,” “In Yosemite,” 
and other well-known verses from one 
who has done much to advance the cause 
of literature in the West. There are a 
number of full-page half tones of Yose- 
mite Falls, El Capitan, and other views 
that add to the interest of the little 
volume. 

Cristel Hastings, author of “Here and 
There in the Yosemite” put out some 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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TEWELS AND GEMS IN PRIMI- 
TIVE SETTINGS 
(Continued from Page 78) 


jet. Jet is a form of pitch-coal and is 
called black amber by the Prussian 
amber diggers, when it is found in sand 
and gravel beds. It is electrical when 
rubbed and is capable of being cut and 
carved and of receiving a high polish. 
The largest quantities of jet are obtain- 
ed from France, on the coast of eastern 
England in the neighborhood of Whitby, 
and also in Alberta and New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

The Whitby jet, which is perhaps the 
finest, is found at Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
and when obtained is mixed with frag- 
ments of bituminized wood of coniferous 
trees. Spanish jet is also very fine and 
is found in the province of Alturias. 
Rough jet is covered with a hard blue 
or brown shell which is removed with 
files and the jet sawed in pieces of the 
required size. It is then made into rosary 
beads, crosses, earrings, bracelets, beads 
and other ornaments. 

Jade, a greenish hard mineral, is found 
in China, America and New Zealand, 
and was taken to Europe by the Span- 
iards who found it in Mexico. It in- 
cludes chiefly two species, jadeite and 
nephrite, and is particularly valued by 
the Chinese who use it for ornamental 
purposes. The workmanship of the Chi- 
nese makes it more valuable. The stone 
was in use in prehistoric times and was 
used for weapons and utensils. The Chi- 
nese and the Spaniards both considered 
jade a lucky stone and at one time it 
was forbidden for any one but royalty 
to wear it in India under penalty of 
death. Real jade is just a little oily 
and cannot be scratched with a penknife ; 
it is not transparent and the nearer it 
is to the emerald in appearance the more 
valuable it is. Besides green jade there 
is mauve, white and pink. The shades 
of green are described as lettuce, apple, 
grass and pea green but the rarest has 
a white appearance tinged with faint 
pink throughout. The emerald appearing 
jade is called imperial, and a silvery 
white is called camphor. 

Custom has made the wearing of 
some kind of ornament mandatory and 
though modes may change, from the be- 
ginning of time, a variation of personal 
ornamentation has been an _ interesting 
part of the apparel. 





As we go to press, a large number 
of Pacific Coast educators are en route 
to Boston to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. San Francisco desires to enter- 
tain the 1929 session. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 94) 


time ago a little volume entitled, “Alta 
California.”” This is a story in rhyme 
of the Golden West and pictures the 
changes that have been brought about 
from the early days down to the present. 
There is brought before the reader the 
life in early California, the Spanish pe- 
riod, preceded by the Reign of the Red- 
man, and then following other epochs 
such as the mining days, the industrial 
development of modern times and etc. 
The book is done in a most admirable 
way. 





DWIN MARKHAM is the win- 
ner in the contest for poems about 

leaders, given under the auspices of the 

American section of the Poetry Society 

of Great Britain. ‘There were many 

contestants in this contest, of which 

Mrs. William A. Bartlett acted as 

chairman of the Premiums Committee. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 

Henry Meade Bland was given fifth 

place in the contest. Many of the out- 

standing poets of the nation participated. 

The poem written by Mr. Markham, 

and for which a prize of $100 was given 

in a contest of over 600 poems submit- 

ted, is entitled “The Leader,” and is 

as follows: 

Earth listens for the coming of his feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from 
their seat. 

He will be calm and reverent and strong, 

And, carrying in his words the fire of 
song, 

Will send a hope upon these weary men, 

A hope to make the heart grow young 
again, 

A cry to comrades scattered and afar; 

Be constellated, star by circling star; 

Give to all mortals justice and forgive; 

License must die that liberty may live. 

Let love shine through the fabric of the 
State— 

Love deathless, Love whose other name 
is Fate. 

Fear not: we cannot fail— 

The Vision will prevail. 

Truth in the Oath of God, and, sure 
and fast, 

Through Death ‘and Hell holds onward 
to the last. 





DELIGHTFUL luncheon was re- 

cently given at the Saint Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, complimentary to 
Mr. Richard Halliburton, successful 
author and traveler. Mr. Halliburton 
is known best for his two volumes, “The 
Royal Road to Romance” and “The 
Glorious Adventure.” The luncheon 
was sponsored by Mr. Halliburton’s 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all elading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 
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THE ART OF BOOK MAKING 


(Continued from Page 83) 


tions of the classics in all languages put 
into beautiful book form by local firms. 
Be it said to their credit that they do 
not overlook the good things written by 
Western writers. The world at large 
is indebted to the fine printers for the 
preservation of many toasts, poems, es- 
says and speeches of contemporaneous 
literati for generations yet to come. 

With Van Dycke let us agree that 
“books are our substantial world,” and 
try to realize the value of a rare gem 
in conception of thought, iinspiringly 
told, and made permanent by all of the 
arts used in creating a fine book. Such 
a companion never grows tiresome. It 
has no moods and is always ready for a 
quiet hour of contemplation, rest and 
study. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 96) 


publishers, Bobbs-Merrill of Indianapo- 
lis, and all local arrangements and invi- 
tations cared for by Paul Elder of San 
Francisco. Following the luncheon, a 
distinguished group of writers, editors, 
newspaper people, book sellers ‘and lit- 
erary folk generally listened with inter- 
est to a splendid address by Mr. Halli- 
burton. ‘Preliminary remarks were 
made by Mr. Elder. Mr. Halliburton 
was presented with a most timely and 
graceful speech by Mr. George Douglas 
of the Bulletin. 





EVENTS HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from Page 93) 
S. P.’s Parking Stations 

T is noted that plans are in progress 

for the installation of free automobile 
parking stations for the benefit of pa- 
trons of the Southern Pacific Company 
adjacent to their depets. ‘We hope,” 
says Mr. F. S. McGinnis, Traffic Pas- 
senger Manager, “that this will elimi- 
nate any delay or inconvenience to the 
motorist who drives from his home to 
the railway station.” 

Progress is the order of the day. The 
automobile in revolutionizing not only 
traffic in particular but the construc- 
tion of hotels, apartment houses and 
homes. It is a problem not merely in 
cities, but in towns and villages to know 
what to do with the automobile when 
not in the garage. This forward move 
by the Southern Pacific is most sugges- 
tive. It will eventually mean that many 
thousand acres of land adjoining rail- 
road property will be utilized for park- 
ing purposes. 
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ka James D, Phelan Poetry Con- 
test called forth such a response that 
the judges were well nigh overwhelmed. 
Two of the three judges have com- 
pleted their work. The manuscripts 
are now in the hands of the third judge, 
Edwin Markham. 


We hope those who submitted poems 
in the contest will appreciate the tre- 
mendous task imposed on these judges. 
It not infrequently happens that in a 
contest of this study of manuscripts and 
rendering of decision is a matter of 
months, or of even a year or two. We 
hope, however, to be able soon to give 
to the columns of Overland informa- 
tion as to the successful poems. 





HE second annual Book Fair in San 

Francisco will be held at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel February 27th-March 
3rd.. This will consist of a loan ex- 
hibit of fine books executed by experts 
and printed on hand presses. In addi- 
tion, the book shops will lend from 
their private collections, thus adding to 
the value of the exhibit. Among the 
features will be a notable graphic dis- 
play upon the walls, showing examples 
of fine printing, and especially many of 
the broadsides that are sent out at the 
Christmas season. 

The entire exhibit, both books and 
graphic art, is non-commercial. Noth- 
ing is to be sold. The books exhibited 
will be in cases under glass, and treated 
as museum units, and no catalog issued. 
It will be recalled that of the ten rec- 
ognized finest printers in the United 
States, four of these are located in San 
Francisco, all of whom have come into 
national prominence. 


Mr. Samuel T. Farquhar, who writes 
the “What’s What” in the book page 


for the San Francisco Chronicle, will © 


give special attention to the books, 
while Mr. T. C. MacCormick of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, will devote 
himself particularly to the graphic art. 
The entire exhibit is under direction of 
Mrs. Frona Eunice Wait Colbvrn. The 
Book Fair will open in the Room of the 
Dons, Mark Hopkins Hotel, February 
27th, and continue until Saturday, 


March 3. 





TTENTION is called to the an- 

nouncement on the outside back 
cover of this issue of “Overland,” setting 
forth that the June issue will feature the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 
“Overland.” This anniversary number 
will be much sought after. In our April 
and May issues there will appear coupons 
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for the convenience of those who desire 
to procure additional copies for them- 
selves or copies to send to friends. 

Some most attractive features are 
planned not only for the anniversary 
number, but for the issues throughout 
the year. The May “Overland” will 
feature the opportunities for sightseeing, 
travel, recreation, resorts and the out- 
of-doors generally. The vacation period 
is much used for travel and sightseeing 
throughout the entire West, and the 
May issue placed in the hands of East- 
erners will aid them materially in shap- 
ing itineraries and the proper selection 
of places to visit. 


Another number will in the near fu- 
ture carry interesting material relative 
to the development of thrift and conser- 
vation throughout the schools. (The 
“Overland” has been selected as the 
official publication for the California 
Association for Education in Thrift and 
Conservation. 
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Men, here’s that long looked 
for freedom from tight belts 
and unsightly suspenders. 
Here’s a little “wrinkle” that 
does its job of supporting the 
trousers far better than any 
sort of harness you have ever 
worn. With all clothing loose at 
waist, and the trousers hung cor- 
rectly—from the shoulders—what 
more comfortable, healthful means 
of support could be found? ? 


FOR GOLFERS, DANCERS 
AND NEAT DRESSERS 
(Dr. Cates’ Patent) 

Holds your shirt down, too; and trousers 
hang trimly at the waist and instep. 

Sta-ons are much lighter than belts or sus- 
penders ; invisible, and easy to adjust; slip- 
proof; harmless to the sheerest silk. 

Order yours today. 

Gold plated, $1 per pair 
THE STA-ON CO., Dept. 422, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 















The excellent economies effected through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of 
CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 
B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 
The ability of the 















are reflected directly in the earnings. 
management is well known. 


Earnings and management are primary considerations in 
selecting securities. 


Further information on request. 


GEO. H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM 


Incorporated 7 


SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 
LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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HOTEL 





San Francisco's 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 


230 EddySt., nearTaylor 
San Francisco 
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A pril, 1928 OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Valley Floor, Yosemite National Park-Mariposa Lilies in Bloom 





